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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We will continue the manufacture of Custom 
Shoes and carry a Se/ect Stock of our own relia- 
ble work. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
(SECOND FLOooR.) 45 N. 13th Street. 
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By JOHN RUSSELL HAYES. 
Illustrated by Robert Shaw. 


Paper covers, 50 cents. Stiff covers, 75 cents. 
For sale at Friends’ Book Association, Straw- 
bridge & Clothier s, Wanamaker’s ; or sent post- 
paid on receipt of price mailed to Box 51, West 
Chester, Pa. 

A few remaining copies of ‘‘ The Old-Fashioned 


Garden,’’ by same author, for sale at above addresses. 
Price, 80 cents. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association will be held in the Lecture Room, 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, on Second-day 
evening, Fourth month roth, at 8 o'clock. 

All are invited. 


PKOGRAM. 
I. Ebb Tide ( Review of ‘‘ The Quakers,” by 
Frederick Storrs Turner, Chapters XIII. to 
XVII.) ALICE N. ‘TOWNSEND. 


Il. Proselyting. MARGARET P. Howarp. 
ESTHER S. STACKHOUSE, Secretary. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, a? 
. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
OFFICES: { Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
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‘THE PENNHURST, Open all the year 


Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic City. 
The house ,has every convenience, including electric 
elevator, running to level of pavement, steam heat, etc. 
Send for illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


‘THE PENINGTON, 
Permanent and Transient Boarding 
for Friends. 
215 BE. 15th Street, New York City. — 


THE AQUARILLE, Open ALL THE YEAR 
Oczan Env or TENNESSEE Ave. 

Enlarged, remodelled, steam heat, electric bells, heated 

sun parlor, home-like and comfortable. 

M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


Swarthmore. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 

Davip SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade — established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor. 
Established 18z0 at 824 North Second Street. 
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A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 

XIII. 
Our religious meetings are designed to be oppor- | 
tunities for spiritual profit and refreshment; and they | 
will become such as they are entered upon in a spirit of 


carnest devotion and prayer. We recognize the value of | 


silence, not as an end, but asa means toward the attain- 
ment of the end. 


From the Book of Discipline of London Yearly Meeting, 
Chapter on Meetings for Worship. 


A PSALM. 
O Gop, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 
Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home: 


Under the shadow of Thy throne 
Thy saints have dwelt secure ; 

Sufficient is Thine arm alone, 
And our defence is sure. 


Before the hills in order stood, 
Or earth received her frame, 
From everlasting Thou art God, 
To endless years the same. 


A thousand ages in Thy sight 
Are like an evening gone ; 

Short as the watch that ends the night 
Before the rising sun. 


Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 
Bears all its sons away ; 

They fly forgotten, as a dream 
Dies at the opening day. 


O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 

Be Thou our guard while life shall last, 
And our eternal home. 


— Selected. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


HIGHLANDS CREEK MEETING. 
BY E. H. TRUEBLOOD, HITCHCOCK, INDIANA. 


In the first quarter of the present century a large 
emigration of Friends from the mountain and sea- 
board counties of North Carolina turned towards the 
new north-west to seek homes, away from the blight- 
ing influence of human slavery. Many of these 
Friends were the descendants of those that went down 
to the warmer climate of the South from the Island of 
Nantucket in the last century. 


These early emigrants to the West, after crossing | 


the mountains, came through the State of Kentucky. 
Many crossed the Ohio river at Louisville, and jour- 
neyed to the head waters of Blue River, a small 
stream that has its source from the springs of Wash- 
ington county, in southern Indiana. Here they pro- 


| cured homes, and became to the new county, and 
| even to the State, a powerful influence for good. 


| separation in 1828 checked this. 
| purpose here to follow the history of this meeting, 
| only of it as being the parent of another, Highlands 
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Their numbers were large enough to soon build a 
meeting-house, and this seems to have been done be- 
fore 1815; a few years later an addition was put to it. 
Their meeting was established and named Blue River ; 
it grew to be perhaps one of the largest meetings of 
Friends in the Western States, and only the unhappy 
But it is not our 


Creek, situated six miles from it, in the same county. 


| The new meeting at Highlands Creek was in a great 
| part, but not altogether made up of Friends that had 
| moved here from Blue River. 


Such names as True- 
blood, Bundy, Knight, Morris, Overman, Coffin, and 


| Hallowell were among the founders of the new meet- 
| ing. The first meeting held was First month 9, 18009, 
| at the home of Nathan Trueblood, Blue River ap- 
| pointing a Commitcee to attend the opening. The 
| Committee in their report to the monthly meeting ex- 


pressed their satisfaction with the meeting, and their 
judgment was it be continued under the care of the 


| monthly meeting. 


It appears that Friends here, feeling the need of a 


| regular place of worship, built a log meeting-house in 
| as central a place as possible for allthe members. In 
| Fourth month, 1841, Friends requested to have High- 
| lands Creek Meeting established as a meeting of 


worship, and this was granted by Blue River. In 


| 1844, Charles Brooks and family moved in the limits 
| of this meeting, with certificates from Fallsington 
| Monthly Meeting, Bucks county, Pa. 


Elizabeth, the 
wife and mother, became a beloved minister in the 


| Society, and traveled extensively throughout Indiana 
| and Illinois Yearly Meetings. 


In 1848, the frame meeting-house shown here was 


| built, this picture of it being a photograph from a 


painting taken just before it was removed in 1893 to 
make room for the new and larger one that was 
required. 

In passing, I will say this old house was not only 
used for one of worship, but for a school room, for 
literary societies, for temperance contests, and once 
for a County Sabbath School Convention. The 
schools were under the care of a committee appointed 
by the monthly meeting, and the reports show they 
were always satisfactory. E. S. Hobbs was the first 
teacher, and taught two terms, commencing in 1851. 
Ellwood Trueblood followed him, teaching many 
schools (though not continuously), between 1853 and 
1870, and his services were of inestimable worth to 
the whole neighborhood. In 1851 certificates were 
received from Wilmington Monthly Meeting, Dela- 
ware, for Thomas Atherton, wife, and two children, 
who had moved in our limits, and in Twelfth month, 
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1865, certificates for Beezon Baynes and family from 
Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, Pa., and also near this 
time for Mary Heacock, formerly of Delaware county, 
Pa., her family becoming members soon after settling 
here. A few years later, Paschall May, with a cer- 
tificate from Kennett, Chester county, Pa., and Mary 
Bunting Trueblood, with one from Darby Monthly 
Meeting, Pa., settled here. These accessions from the 
east, gave a strength as well as growth to the meet- 
ing. Naturally enough many marriages have. taken 
place between the descendants of the early pioneers 
from Carolina and those from the East. 

A proposition was made in First month, 1860, to 


have Blue River Monthly Meeting held during the | 
winter months at Highlands Creek, which was granted, | 
and two years later it was permanently located at this | 
The new meeting-house built six years ago | 


place. 2 
(1893), is 4 good substantial frame building, heated 
by warm air, and has a seating capacity of about three 


. ———— _ 
OLD MEETING-HOUSE, HIGHLANDS CREEK, INDIANA. —1848-1 993.4 
— 4 


hundred persons. It has many times been well filled, 
and at quarterly meetings has proven too small. The 
interest and generosity of Friends, East and West, 
made it possible for us to build so comfortable a home. 

No doubt many of our older Friends, if they read 
this article, will recall the name of Priscilla Cadwalla- 
Ger, whose home was with us. She has been dead 
over a quarter of a century, but her memory remains 
dear, and almost sacred to us. Our records show 
how often she had been liberated by the meeting for 
Gospel labor, traveling not only among our Western 
meetings, but at one time or another had visited nearly 
all the meetings of America. 


THE past only sleeps, and we carry it with us 
through life, slumbering. Those are wise who bear 


it gently, so that it may never be aroused.—JH. S. 
Merriman. 


HE who would be a great soul in future must be 
a great soul now.—Emerson. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 
1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT. 
No. 15.—FourtH Month 9. 
THE OPPRESSION. 

GOLDEN Text.—The Lord hath sworn by the excellency of 
Jacob. Surely I will never forget any of their works. — 
Amos, Viii., 7. 

Scripture reading, Exodus, i., 1-14; v., 10-20. 

Ramesses II., of the nineteenth dynasty of Egypt, 

was the monarch who concluded peace with the 





Hittites (see Lesson 1) after many years of fierce 
warfare. The remaining forty-five years of his long 
reign (about 1330-1260 B.C.) were years of progress 
and prosperity in the subject provinces, which could 
only be held to allegiance by fair treatment. The 
military power of Egypt was on the decline. One 
of the great public works of Seti I., father of Rameses 
| II., was a wall across the Isthmus of Suez from Pelu- 


sium on the Mediterranean to the lagoons connected 
with the upper end of the Red Sea. This wall was 
finished and strengthened by Rameses II. himself. 
The object of this great line of defense was, of course, 
to protect Egypt from a recurrence of invasion from 
Asia such as that which resulted in the Hyksos su- 
premacy. Such walls have several times been built 
in the world’s history, and always by nations in de- 
clining strength. The great wali of China and the 
successive Roman walls in Britain will serve as ex- 
amples. 

Though there are some facts which indicate an 
earlier period, Rameses II. is generally accepted by 
students of Bible history as the Pharaoh of the Op- 
pression. The conditions of his reign as shown by 
contemporary monuments agree with those of the 
Bible narrative. His great building operations account 
for the forced labor demanded of the Hebrews; and 
his long reign is the only one, so far as known, which 
would allow the chronology of the account in Exodus 
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It is said that the buildings, monuments, and 
other works of Rameses out-numbered those of all 
his predecessors for two thousand years. These 


great undertakings involved, under the ancient social | 


conditions, the actual enslavement of a great portion 
of the population of Egypt. Not only the slaves 
taken in battle and the foreigners settled within the 
kingdom, but many of the native Egyptians, unable to 
pay the heavy taxes imposed, or on some other pretext, 
were driven to labor on the king’s works under the 
lash of the taskmaster. And indeed the subjects 
nominally free could be employed in forced labor by 
the king, the theory of the Egyptian government 
being that everything in Egypt was his to use accord- 
ing to his pleasure. 

The great palaces, temples, and monuments of 
stone were built at an expenditure of human labor 
almost inconceivable in these days of machinery. 
The stone was quarried in the mountains of Upper 
Egypt, was floated down the river on great barges, 
and finally was lit- 

a 





scantiest allowance of food. Human life has always 
been held cheap. in the East. ‘ Thirty thousand men 
died in this very century in digging out the Mah- 
moudieh Canal with their hands, without picks, spades, 
or wheelbarrows—falling worn out with the toil 


| exacted from them by the blows of their pitiless 


taskmasters ” (Geikie: Hours with the Bible). It 
is not to be supposed that the overseers of three 
thousand years ago were more merciful than are those 
of modern times. And in view of the causes which 
would lead the Egyptians to fear the Hebrews as 
of an alien and unfriendly race we may well believe 
that the latter staggered under a burden of oppression 
almost intolerable. 

“They did set over them taskmasters for afflict 
them with their burdens. And they built to Pharaoh 
treasure cities, Pithom and Rameses’”’ (Exodus, i., 11). 

This should more properly be rendered “ store 
cities.” A contemporary Egyptian document tells 
of food being delivered “to the apferin who transport 

the stones for the 





erally dragged by | 
hand over the 
yielding soil of the 
lower valley to the 
appointed __ place. 
Only the  rudest 
machinery was 
available even for 
lifting the stones to 
their final positions 
in the massive 
walls. 

It is not alone 
for great buildings 
that the reign of 
Rameses is cele- 
brated. Stones of 
enormous. size 
and weight—some 
not less than hundreds of tons— were carved 
into colossal statues and were placed before 
the temples. Four statues of Rameses II., each 
seventy feet high, form the facade of one of the 
great rock temples. Hundreds of his monuments, obe- 
lisks, sphinxes, and statues are to be found with in- 
scriptions showing his inordinate vanity. He dug 
great canals to carry the Nile waters to fields yet in 
the grasp of the desert. He built great dykes to 
protect cities against the overflow or to direct the 
wealth-giving waters. These, like the works of stona, 
were built by forced labor and under the lash. The 
earth was scooped into baskets by the bare hands of 
the laborers and was carried in baskets to the desired 
position. Some of the cities built by Rameses were 
made largely of bricks. This made necessary other 
severe labor. Clay was mixed with water and straw 
or broken reeds, shaped, and dried in the sun. The 
raising of water from the level of the Nile into the 
great irrigating ditches was another duty, and like 
all other labor was accomplished by man power, 
assisted only by the simplest of water wheels. The 
Hebrews, doubtless, with the other slaves were en- 
gaged in all of these various operations. They were 
worked long hours and without wages, beyond the 
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store cities of King 
Rameses.’”’ Some 
believe this word 
to be the Egyptian 
form of the word 
‘“‘Hebrew,”’ but evi- 
dence on this point 
is lacking. As to 
the store cities 
there is no doubt 
whatever. Exca- 
vations at a ruined 
city about thirty- 
five miles north- 
east of Cairo leave 
no question that 
this was the “ Pit- 
hom”’ of Rameses 
II. The  store- 
rooms are still to be seen. They are unlighted rooms 
built into the walls and separated by brick partitions. 
They were used for storing grain and supplies for the 
army which protected the eastern frontier. It is of 
special interest to observe in the walls of Pithom 
that while the bricks of the lower courses are carefully 
made, the clay being mixed with straw, the upper 
courses are without straw. Irresistibly we are re- 
minded of the words of Pharaoh: “I will not give 
you straw. yet not aught of your work shall 
be diminished.”” (Exodus, v., 10, 11.) 

The effect of the oppression on the Hebrews is 
plainly to be seen in the following chapters. Their 
independence and manly spirit is lost. The difficulties 
of the desert life after the Exodus, instead of inspiring 
them to effort, produce grumbling and a longing 
backward look to the food of slavery. They are 
vastly changed from the free, courageous nomads 
who fled from the famine centuries before. It is a 
steadfast law that faculties and powers unused shall 
be lost. Dependence destroys independence. Slavery 
destroys the power of free thought and free action. 
This fact may well be the basis of anxious thought 
for those who see the gradual enslavement of our 
working classes to great combinations of capital. 
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Our government rests on the clear-headed, indepen- | tions accurate; the anointing is supposed to have 


dent thought of its people. Independence, whether 
of thought or action, cannot be expected of those 
who depend upon others for even the privilege of 
laboring for daily bread. Yet the increasing com- 
plexity of the life of to-day constantly reduces more 
and more men to such subjection to others. It was 
not so in the early days of our country, when the 
great unoccupied territories offered opportunities for 
productive labor which seemed unlimited; for the 
laborer of to-day there is no such resource. Slavery 
destroys free men, and without free men free institu- 
tions cannot endure. 


NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
[FOLLOWING THE ‘‘ INTERNATIONAL "’ SELECTION OF TEXTS, 
PREPARED FOR ‘‘ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER."’ ] 
No. 15.—Fourtu Month 9. 
THE ANOINTING IN BETHANY. 
GOLDEN TExt.—She hath done what she could. — 
Mark, xiv., 8. 
Read the Scripture, John, xii., 1-11. 
REVISED VERSION, 

THE present lesson includes the first eleven verses of 
the twelfth chapter of John. The eleventh chapter is 
mostly occupied with the miracle of Lazarus, but the 
closing verses, 46 to 57, describe the agitation among 
the Jews, the gathering of a ‘‘ council,” (sanhedrin) of 
the chief priests and the Pharisees, their debate what 
should be done with Jesus, and their conclusion that 
he must be put to death. “ If we let him thus alone, 
all men will believe on him, and the Romans will 
come and take away both our place and our nation.” 
Jesus, ‘therefore, walked no more openly among the 
Jews,”’ but departed to the city of Ephraim, in “ the 
country near the wilderness,” about thirteen miles 
north-east of Jerusalem. Later he went to Perea, 
where probably occurred the events recorded in the 
nineteenth chapter of Matthew, (v. 3-20), in the tenth 
chapter of Mark (v. 2-45), and the eighteenth and 
nineteenth of Luke (v. 35-19). Then he proceeded 
to Bethany. 

The time of the incident in the lesson was a 
Sabbath (seventh-day) evening, the place Bethany, 
where Lazarus and his sisters lived. Bethany is on 
Mount Olivet, south-east of and near to Jerusalem ; it 
is now a ruined place, with some “ forty humble habi- 
tations’”’ scattered over the hill-side. Dr. Thomson, 
(‘The Land and the Book’’), describes it as entirely 
occupied by Mohammedans, and called by them 
el Azar, (Arabic for Lazarus). ‘‘ Long before the 
Moslem conquest of Jerusalem, in the seventh century, 
there were churches and monasteries erected there 
upon the sites where Mary and Martha were supposed 
to have dwelt, and over the reputed grave of Lazarus. 
These were destroyed by the Moslems.’ Bethany 
does not apparently occupy the site of any place 
named in the Old Testament, and Josephus does not 
mention it. When Jesus was a visitor there it was 
probably but a small hamlet. 

The time was the year 30, A. D.,a few weeks 
after the incident described in the last lesson. It was, 
as the text says, (verse 1), six days before the Pass- 
over; seven days before the Crucifixion. . (We must, 
however, count both days in, to make these descrip- 








occurred on Seventh-day, the Passover on Fifth-day, 
the Crucifixion on Sixth-day.) The exact date fixed 
upon by the Scripture chronologists is the first day of 
April. 

‘There they made him a supper.” This, it is said 
by both Matthew and Mark, was given in the house 
of Simon the leper. It is presumed that Simon was 
a kinsman of Lazarus; this supposition is supported 
by the fact that Martha “ served” at table, and it is also 
a surmise that Simon may have been healed of his 
leprosy by Jesus. Lazarus, the brother, ‘‘ sat at meat” 
with Jesus. The disciples apparently had borne Jesus 
company; Judas, at any rate, was among those 
present. 

The subject of the lesson is an incident only, and 
the story in the Scripture account may very well be 
left to speak for itself. The love of the little family 
for Jesus, his enjoyment of their hospitable home, the 
gratitude of the sisters for the restoration of their 
brother, Martha's laborious ‘‘ serving,’’ and Mary’s un- 
sparing devotion, all these appear as features at once 
interesting andimpressive. The ointment which Mary 
used was kept, Matthew and Mark say, in an alabaster 
‘‘cruse,”’ or flask, and Mark says “she broke the 
cruse’”’ in order to pour the precious contents over 
Jesus. A pound of such ointment was, of course, a 
large quantity ; naturally, ‘‘the house was filled with 
the odor.” 

‘‘ Sometimes,” says a commentator on this lesson, 
«injustice is done to Martha, in the study of the char- 
acter of the two sisters.” In Luke, x., 40-42, it is 
said that upon a visit which Jesus paid them, Martha 
was cumbered—or, in the Greek,“ distracted ’’—about 
“ much serving,” and that she besought Jesus to have 
Mary help her, but Jesus answered her, “ Martha thou 
art troubled about many things ; but one thing (or few 
things) is needful : for Mary has chosen the good part, 
which shall not be taken away from her.”” The writer 
quoted observes that “‘it was not her (Martha’s) serv- 
ing that Jesus disapproved, but the distraction of mind 
that she allowed in doing it. Mary’s mind was at rest. 
She had learned the lesson of peace. We should 
serve, but should never lose our peace in our serving.’ 

The murmuring of Judas at what he chose to re- 
gard as a waste is ascribed by Matthew to “the 
disciples,’ and Mark says ‘‘there were some ’’ among 
those present who “had indignation”’ over it. But 
the wretched Judas, who was, we may suppose, even 
then possessed by his purpose of betrayal, seems the 
one who naturally would offer his dishonest protest. 

The words of the golden text convey a comforting 
lesson. If it shall be said of each one of us, “ She 
(or he) hath done what she could,” that, we may trust, 
will secure the Divine favor. 


Joy is a prize unbought, and is freest, purest in 


its flow when it comes unsought. 
heaven as a place will compass it. You must carry it 
with you, else it is not there. You must have it in 
you, as the music of a well-ordered soul, the fire of 
a holy purpose, the welling up out of the central 
depths of eternal springs that hide their waters 
there.—H. Bushnell. 


No getting into 





NEWSPAPER READING AS A DISSIPATION. 


President Robert Ellis Thompson, of the Boys’ High School, 
Philadelphia, in Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia. 
THERE are few undertakings in life which seem easier, 
but are really harder, than to read a newspaper aright. 
To most people it seems to require no effort of any 
kind, nor yet any preparation. 
reading they feel to be a delight and not a task, and 
they are apt to make it the substitute for all other 
kinds, not excepting the Bible. But the newspaper so 


used is not unlikely to do us much more harm than | 


good, and had better be abstained from than read. 

The first peril of careless newspaper reading ‘is 
that of being morally hardened by constant contact 
with the physical and spiritual evils of the world, 
without being called upon to any action with regard 
to them. It requires a notable degree of moral cul- 
ture to keep from becoming ‘‘ used to” such things ; 
and there are few things worse for us than to grow 
accustomed to men’s sufferings and their sins, so that 
these no longer evoke pity, or indignation, or any 
other emotion in us. 


The great minds are those which show the least | 


disposition to become familiar with wrong, so as not 
to feel indignation every time they see it. 
out in wrath at iniquity and baseness, they overflow 
with pity for suffering; and that as much at the 
hundredth time as the first. They have a moral fresh- 
ness, which is our right and normal condition. They 
never ‘‘ get used to”’ things, on either their good side 
or their evil. 

It is very hard for us to keep this freshness of 
moral impression in our daily contact with what the 
newspaper tells us of the world’s evil. It is even 
harder not to be deceived as to the comparative 
weight of evil and goodness in the world. The news- 
gatherer is drawn naturally to the former. It ‘‘ makes 
copy”’ more readily, and gives hima quicker grasp 
on the public attention. 


I once asked a newspaper publisher why the boys | 


were always crying “A Terrible Murder in the Fourth 
Ward,” as they were trying to sell his sheet. He 
answered that he supposed it must be because they 
knew their public. He had tried again and again to 
get them to change from that doleful announcement 
to things less lugubrious, but in vain. It was im- 
possible for them to sell the paper, they said, if they 
had not a murder to cry. So the newspaper gathers 
all the horrors of human life, all the rascalities of 
human conduct, and serves them up to us for our 
daily repast. The result is a picture which is totally 
misleading as to the actual texture of human life. It 
is not the facts, but a selected series of them, which 
make an impression utterly misleading. 

Take one striking instance of this. If any one 
had been asked a few years ago, when the Irish Land 
League was in active operation, what was the most 
lawless country within the bounds of the English lan- 
guage, he no doubt would have said it was Ireland. 
Every occurrence in Ireland that could create and 
heighten that impression was collected in the office of 
certain Unionist journals in Dublin for telegraphing to 
England and America. The total impression must 
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It is the one kind of | 


| when he is married and when he is buried. 


They flash | 
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have been that Ireland was a hell upon earth. Yet 
at that very time the average of crime in Ireland was 
lower than in any other part of the British Empire,— 








| lower than in our New England States, which rank 
| as the most orderly part of America. 


In no country 
of the civilized world is there so little crime as in 


Ireland. The criminal class numbers less than 500 
in a population of nearly 5,000,000. 

To come nearer home, how much of goodness, 
loyalty to duty, self-sacrifice, goes on in our own city, 
which will not “make copy,” and therefore never 
will be mentioned in the newspapers! A man may 
be born and die in Philadelphia, discharge every duty 
of a father of a family, a neighbor, a citizen, a member 
of the church, and all in the best way, and earn the 
love and esteem of all who know him, and yet he 
may be mentioned only twice in the newspaper,— 
I know 
how hard it is to have it otherwise, but the transcrip- 
tion of life fully and fairly is one of the hard things 
which will have to be done, unless we are to see a 
growing sensitiveness to the quality of our news- 
papers, which will seriously affect their position. 

The last peril of newspaper reading I shall name 
is its effect upon our mental powers, especially the 
memory. An Arab metaphysician enumerates the 
things which tend to weaken the power of recollection, 
and one of them is to go into the graveyard and read 
the inscriptions on the tombstones. That is, to 
occupy the mind with a series of isolated and uncon- 
nected facts must impair the memory. 


Newspaper reading is too largely of this very 
character, not of necessity, but because the reader has 
not the previous culture required for seeing the under- 
lying connection between the facts the paper brings 


him. He needs to know the political, social, 
economical, literary, and spiritual history of the times 
before he can get things into their right relations and 
see their real connections. As he does not, his read- 
ing runs through his mind without producing any 
impression, whatever, and the mind takes on the char- 
acter of a sieve by very force of habit. 

Earlier generations carried Homer, Job, the 
Vedas, the Talmud in their memories over the cen- 
turies. The Hindu student still learns the Vedas by 
oral tradition from Gurus, who learned it in the same 
way. But they read no newspapers, and our news- 
paper-reading generation holds fast to nothing. Quite 
recently a controversy has arisen as to what Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Browning said at a London dinner- 
table about Mr. Disraeli; and Canon MacColl and 
Mr. Tollemache, who were both present, flatly con- 
tradict each other. That is only a sample of thou- 
sands of instances of our short memories. 

Here the fault is in ourselves, and is felt to be so. 
The formation of classes for the study of “ current 
events” shows this. They are honest efforts to 
remedy a real evil. Ropert Exiis THompson. 


Kinp looks, kind words, kind acts, and warm 
hand-shakes,—these are the secondary means of grace 
when men are in trouble, and are fighting their unseen 
battles..—Dr. John Hall. 
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PETER YARNALL’S ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


A FRIEND has sent us the original paper of acknowl- 

edgment, sent by Peter Yarnall to Friends, in 1780. 

It is as follows : 

To the Monthly Meeting of Friends to be held at 
Uwchlan ; Dear Friends: 

Notwithstanding I have been educated, and for 
some time made profession with the Religious Society 
of Friends, yet for a want of attention to the teachings 
of Divine Grace, I have so far deviated as to deny in 
my life and conversation the principles of the Blessed 
Truth, absconding from my master, with whom I was 
placed as an apprentice to learn a trade, and enlisted 
myself a soldier in the British army, for which mis- 
conduct a testimony was read against me some years 
since ; and although frequent visitations of Divine 
love were extended, I continued in a long course of 
vanity and dissipation, and at the commencement of 
the present unhappy war, I took an oath of allegiance 
to one of the contending powers, and actually by heat 
and malice frequently engaged in a task which was 
conducive to destroy men’s lives, contrary to the pure 
living principle of Jesus, who gave his cheek to the 
smiter, his hair to those who plucked it out, and hid 
not his face from shame and spitting. Thus, pursu- 
ing one scene of licentiousness and cruelty after an- 
other, soaring above the Witness which frequently 
convicted me of sin, therefore being in some measure 
sensible of the reproach brought on truth by such re- 
peated transgressions I do hereby sincerely condemn 
the same, hoping through repentance and amendment 
of life to be preserved from future snares and entan- 
glements. I remain your loving friend, 

Twelfth month 6, 1780. PETER YARNALL. 


PEOPLE IN THEIR OWN HOMES. 
Andrew Carnegie in North American Review. 
One of the great satisfactions in traveling around the 
world is in learning that God has made all peoples 
happy in their own homes. We find no people in any 
part of the world desirous of exchanging their lot with 
any other. My own experience has impressed this 
truth very strongly upon me. Upon our journeying to 
the North Cape, we stopped in the Arctic Circle to visit 
a camp of Laplanders in the interior. A guide is 
provided with instructions to keep in the rear of the 
hindmost of the party going and returning to guard 
against any being left behind. Returning from the 
camp, I walked with this guide, who spoke English 
and had traveled the world round in his earlier years 
as a sailor, and was proud to speak of his knowing 
New York, Boston, New Orleans, and other ports of 
ours. Reaching the edge of the tjord, and looking 
down upon it, we saw a hamlet upon the opposite side, 
and one two-story house under construction, with a 
grass plot surrounding it, a house so much larger 
than any of the adjacent huts that it betokened great 
wealth. Our guide explained that a man had madea 
great fortune. He was their multi-millionaire, and 
his fortune was reported to reach no less a figure than 
30,000 kroner ($7,500), and he had returned to his 
native place of Tromso, to build this “ palace’’ and 
spend his days there. Strange preference for a night 
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six months long! But it was home. I asked the 
guide which place in all the world he would select if he 
ever made such a fortune—with a lingering hope that 
he would name some place in our own favored land. 
How could he help it? But his face beamed with 
pleasure at the idea of ever being rich, and he said 
finally : ‘Ah, there is no place like Tromso!” 

Traveling in Southern India one day, I was taken 
into the country to see tapioca roots gathered and 
ground for use. The adults working in the grove, 
men and women, had each a rag around the loins, but 
the boys and girls, with their black, glossy skins, 
were free of all encumbrance. Our guide explained 
to these people that we were from a country so far 
away, and so different from theirs, that the waters 
were sometimes made solid by the extreme cold, and 
we could walk upon them; that sometimes it was so 
intensely cold that the rain was frozen into particles, 
and lay on the earth so deep that people could not 
walk through it, and that three and four layers of 
heavy clothes had to be worn. This happy people, as 
our guide told us, wondered why we stayed there, why 
we did not come and enjoy life in their favored clime. 

It is just so with the Philippines to-day, as one 
can see from Mr. Bray’s account of them. It is 
astonishing how much all human beings the world 
round are alike in their essentials. These peoples 
love their homes and their country, their wives and 
children as we do, and they have their pleasures. If, 
in our .humanitarian efforts and longing to benefit 
them, under the call of Duty or Destiny, we should 
bring a hundred to New York, give them fine resi- 
dences on Fifth Avenue, a fortune conditioned upon 
their remaining, and try to “ civilize’? them, as we 
should say, they would all run away if not watched, and 
risk their lives in an attempt to get back to their own 
civilization, which God has thought best to provide 
for them in the Philippines. They have just the 
same feelings as we have, not excluding love of 
country, for which, like ourselves, as we see, they are 
willing to die. 


Tue world has need of knowledge, but a larger 
need of insight. It needs information less than in 
spiration and impulse. I sometimes think that people 
are destroyed by excess of knowledge, and long to 
have them forget a little that truth may strike them 
with some degree of freshness. I believe that there 
is no greater fallacy than the common opinion that the 
mere learning of facts is a panacea for the world’s ills. 
What the world needs is what Christ came to teach— 
the nearness of God to common life, the sacredness of 
what we call the secular, the reality of the spiritual 
world, present and future, and a conception of the 
glory of working together with God, which shall make 
life dignified, earnest, and fruitful —W. £. Barton. 


>¢€ 

Har the misery of human life might be extin- 
guished, would men alleviate the general curse they 
lie under, by mutual offices of compassion, benevo- 
lence, and humanity. There is nothing therefore that 
we ought more to encourage in ourselves and others, 
than the disposition of mind which in our language 
goes under the title of good-nature.— Addison. 
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“WHITE” MEN’S BURDENS. 


Tue recovery of its author from his recent dangerous 
illness removes any personal indelicacy there might 
be in speaking as the truth requires of Kipling’s 
poem, “The White Man’s Burden.” It has been so 
generally printed and so much lauded—incautiously, 
no doubt, by many—that it has acquired thus an im- 
portance which otherwise it would not possess. 

The appeal of the poem is to the people of this 
country. They are asked to “take up the white 
man’s burden.”’ 
some worthy and noble sense, would deserve our 
respect, even though in the light of history it should 
appear rather uncalled-for and impertinent ; but it is 
meant in the “imperialistic ’’ sense,—it desires that 
we shall join in the treatment of other and weaker 
peoples on the plan of aggression, conquest, and 
what is called ‘‘ exploitation.”’ The “ burden” which 
has been taken up by the imperialistic elements of 
England, and which is now loaded upon the shoulders 
of that country, this vigorous young poet desires us 
to help carry. 

For this sort of “burden” the United States has 
not, and ought not to have, any call whatever. When 
the guns of the British fleet opened fire in the 
bombardment of Alexandria, John Bright withdrew 
from Gladstone's cabinet. What would he have said 
if it had been proposed to put the slaughter of Om- 
durman on his shoulders? What would he advise 
us, in response to Kipling’s appeal ? 

The truth is that the United States has never been 
unaware of a duty to the world, and in her own way 
she has sought to perform it. Her people, since the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, have faced 
courageously many of the most difficult problems of 
human society, and have dealt with them generally 
upon principles that could by no means be improved 
by drafts on the “barrack-room”’ methods of the 
British army. The American flag has been the 
symbol of free government, of the peaceful and 


orderly union of States, of the permanency of de-" 


mocracy. The example of our nation, though it has 
had defects, has powerfully influenced the whole 
world. It has been idealized in the minds and hearts 
of millions struggling under such systems as we are 
now exhorted to “take up,” and has encouraged 
them to struggle on in their own homes, or to seek, 


as hosts of them have done, a new home in the land 


This appeal, if it were meant in | 
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which was bearing so fairly the ‘“‘ burden ”’ of mankind. 
Such influence of the United States has been many 
times greater, directed upon the principles of Thomas 
Jefferson in the Declaration, and of George Wash- 
ington in the Farewell Address, than if it had been 
framed upon the pagan systems which the poem 
under examination would have us revive, and which, 
in the present aberration—we believe temporary—of 
our moral forces, have been brought so close home 
to us, * 

The true burden of Christian men,—not “ white ”’ 
men merely, for a light complexion does not guarantee 
against cruelty, greed, or hypocrisy,—is that of im- 
proving the world’s condition by Christian means. 
Only such areallowable. The influence of the United 
States’ example, already mentioned, was a grand and 
noble means. The establishment of Robert College, 
at Constantinople, the labors of our devoted mission- 
aries in Armenia, the efforts of the two women in 
India, mentioned last week in Aaron Powell’s article, 
the carrying of food to Ireland and to Russia in their 
famines, the promotion of the arbitration system,— 
these are Christian and noble ways of helping the 
world. But they have been “taken up,” long ago; 
it did not need the poetry of Kipling to suggest 
them. 

On the other hand, what are the essential methods 
which this young writer’s appeal would propose to us ? 
Here is an example of the sort of “ burden” which 
we are asked to “ take up.”’ 
region of West Africa. 


It relates to the Niger 
That region has been made, 
by force of arms, what is called a British “‘ sphere of 
influence.” In other words, the pecuniary advantage 
of preying upon the natives there has been assigned 
to England. This monopoly has in turn been given 
to the control of a corporation, the ‘ British Royal 
Niger Company,” whose readiness to ‘take up”’ any 
‘burden’ whatever that may be pecuniarily profitable 
to it is of the most candid character. The unhappy 
nations of that region have thus become practically 
the slaves of this ‘‘ royal company.” And what does 
the company bring them? A large and important 
item is gin. ‘* During 1897,” says a statement which 
we are now following, ‘‘nearly 100,000 cases, or 
about 2,227 tons, of gin,’’ were exported by this 
“royal company” to that coast. In 1898 this gin 
traffic increased to 124,500 cases, or 3,207 tons, and 
it is now stated that for 1899 it will be still greater. 
In the first two months of this year, the shipments 
are reported as 45,000 cases, which would be at a 
rate more than double that of 1898. 

It may be said that this Niger case is exceptional. 
Not at all. In every direction the 
plans and methods which we are advised to “take 


It is typical. 
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up”’ may be seen, and they are all practically of the 
same sort. The whole chapter is crowded with in- 
iquitous features, such as John Woolman would have 
testified against, from A to Z. In Africa, adjoining 
the territory of the Niger Company, the exactions, 
cruelties, and corruptions visited upon the people of 
the Kongo Free State, under the rule of the Belgian 
king, Leopold, have brought that once-promising 
enterprise to the point of ruin. : 

In fact, as we all well know, there can be no 
beneficence exerted upon individuals, or communities, 
or nations, by means that in their nature are un- 
beneficent. If we would do good to the world, we 
must carry good to it, or exchange services of good. 
Light does not come out of darkness, nor blessing 
out of rapacity. And if we want inspiration from 
poets of England there are many to whom we may 
go. We shall not, we hope, desert the Cowpers, the 
Wordsworths, the Brownings, the Tennysons, to take 


up with the ethics and philosophy of the “ barrack- 
room.” 


THE work in Armenia, to which we were giving attention 
in the INTELLIGENCER a year or two ago, and on account of 
which we were enabled to forward some small sums to be 
expended in relief of those persecuted people, has been 
continued, and remains of extreme necessity. The National 


Armenian Relief Committee, (in this country), of which 
Justice David J. Brewer, of the United States Supreme Court, 
is president, maintains its organization, and we receive, at 
intervals, from its faithful secretary, Dr. George P. Knapp, 
Barré, Mass., circulars relating to the work. 


They all show, 
in the most convincing manner, the distressing conditions of 
many thousands of Christians in Armenia, and the need for 
relief to them. 

Does it occur to you, Brother Knapp, how futile it seems 
for a small part of the American nation to be striving, by 
charitable collections, to save a few thousands of distant peo- 
ple in western Asia, when the whole American nation is 
spending millions in conquest of another distant people, in 
eastern Asia? The daily cost of the ‘‘shells’’ with which we 
destroy the Filipino homes, and kill or maim their occupants, 
would be a tremendous contribution to your Armenian fund. 


RussIA, it appears, will have three strong representatives 
at the Hague Conference—M. de Staal, the Russian ambas- 
sador in London, Prof. Martens, of St. Petersburg University, 
and Chevalier de Struve, the Russian ambassador to Holland. 
M. de Staal is very highly spoken of, as ‘‘ possessing the con- 
fidence of his countrymen, and the regard and respect of 
those of other countries with whom he has been brought in 
contact."’ Prof. Martens is the president of the Tribunal to 
arbitrate the Venezuelan boundary dispute, and is regardedas 
‘one of the most distinguished international jurists living.’’ 
He has represented Russia on at least three international con- 
ferences—those on the Laws of War, in 1874; on Maritime 
Laws, in 1884; and on Slavery in Africa, in 1890-91. 

The United States ought to send strong men to meet such 
as these. 








| aged 86 years. 
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THERE has been some delay in perfecting the arrange- 
ments, but we now learn that it is concluded to have the 
Summer School of Friends, in England, at Birmingham in the 
Ninth month,—probably the first ten days of the month. 
This will bea gathering similar to that at Scarborough in 
1897, and has been arranged by the Committee which was 
appointed at thattime. ‘‘ We think the program an improve- 
ment even on the Scarborough one,’’ our friend John William 
Graham says, in a brief message on the subject. 

We hope that any of our Friends who may be visiting 
England this summer will make the Summer School a part of 
their itinerary. They will, we are sure, find it to well reward 
them. 


DEATHS. 
HAINES.—Third month 16, 1899, Rebecca S., widow of 


Stokes Haines, aged 77 years. Interment from Rancocas, 
N. J., meeting-house. 


HAYHURST.-—At Lambertville, N. J., Third month 22, 
1899, Jeremiah Hayhurst, aged 79 years. Funeral from his 
home on Seventh-day, 25th, at 10.30 a. m. 

[Dr. Hayhurst was born in Middletown township, Bucks 
county, Pa., in 1819. He wasa member and minister of 
Solebury Monthly Meeting. In 1850 he was graduated from 
the Philadelphia College of Dentistry, and was for a number 
of years a member of the Faculty of that institution. He first 
established a dental office in Attleboro, Pa., now Langhorne, 
and then came to Lambertville in 1862, and soon built up a 
large practice. He was the first Chairman of the New Jersey 
Board of Examiners, and the first President of the New Jersey 
Dental Society. He collated a general history of dental col- 
leges and dentistry, and read a paper on the same subject be- 
fore the Dental Congress at the World’s Fair. } 


KENNEDY.—Suddenly, Third month 22, 


1899, at the 
residence of her son, Franklin W. Kennedy, Frankford, 


Philadelphia, Catharine A., widow of Samuel W. Kennedy, 
in her 72d year ; a valued member of the Monthly Meeting 
held at Green Street, Philadelphia. 

KING.—In Philadelphia, Third month 21, 1899, Samuel 
G. King, formerly Mayor of the city, aged 82 years, io 
months, 19 days. 

[His parents were Lutherans, but the greater part of his 
education was obtained at the school, Dillwyn and Green 
streets, under the management of the Overseers of Friends’ 
Public Schools (all of which are now consolidated in the 
William Penn Charter School), and he generally afte: wards 
attended Orthodox Friends’ meetings. 

He distinguished himself in the City Councils as a clear- 
headed man of integrity, and progressive spirit. In 1881, by 
the union of the reform element with the Democratic party, he 
was elected Mayor, by 5,781 majority over his predecessor, 
who had held the position three terms. 

He carried out his principles in favor of a non-partisan 
police, and was the first to appoint some colored men on the 
force. He also suppressed the fireworks clamor on 4th of 
July. In other respects he did credit to the city of his birth. } 

LIPPINCOTT.—At Marlton, N. J., Third month 13, 
1899, Howard Evans, only child of Herbert E. and Eleanor 
P. Lippincott, aged 5 months, 21 days. Interment at 
Medford. 

MARPLE.—Third month 22, 1899, at her son’s residence, 
Ashley, Pa., Mary W., widow of Robert Lukens Marple, and 
daughter of the late Isaac K. Wright, of Philadelphia. In- 
terment at Fair Hill. 


MEASEY.—At Moorestown, N. J., Third month 12, 


| 189, Alfred S., twin son of Frederick A. and Gulielma R 


Measey, aged 2 years and 4 days. 
Cemetery. 

TYSON.—Near King of Prussia, Pa., Third month 23, 
1899, at the residence of his son, J. R. Tyson, Samuel Tyson, 
Interment at Roberts family ground, in 


Interment at Colestown 


Upper Merion. 
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[He had had a stroke of paralysis some months ago 
which partly disabled him, but his death was undoubtedly 
hastened, the Norristown /era/d says, by the fire which de- 
stroyed the mansion in which the family had resided for many 
years, on the 25th of Second month. ‘‘In trying to savea 
valuable collection of relics, minerals, and coins, the accu- 
mulation of a lifetime, Mr. Tyson had a narrow escape from 
being burned to death. He was partially overcome by the 
smokeand had to be carried fromthe house. He was burned 
about the face and hands. He valued his collection at 
$5,000. In spite of his efforts to save his treasures of this 
kind, they were entirely destroyed. 
study of geology, and was regarded as an authority on min- 
erals found in this vicinity.’’ 

He had been twice married, and five children survive 
him : Samuel Tyson, who has an interest in a Mexican silver 
mine, and has long been absent from home, superintending 


its development ; Dr. Sarah F. Tyson, a practicing physician | 


in Philadelphia, and Jonathan R., Edward, and Eliza. His 


second wife, surviving, was the daughter of Jonathan Roberts, 


of Upper Merion, long prominent in national politics in the 
earlier half of the present century,—Representative in Con- 
gress, United States Senator, etc. ] 

WILLIAMS.—Third month 24, 1899, Clarence, son of 
Joseph S. and Anna S. Williams, in his 24th year ; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


MARTHA ANN WILCOX. 

At Richmond, Ind., the 5th of Third month, 1899, 
Martha Ann Wilcox, wife of William Emmet Wilcox, passed 
to rest, in the eighty-first year of her age. A member of 
Whitewater Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

She was born in Chester county, Pennsylvania, 21st of 
Ninth month, 1818. Her parents were William and Martha 
Nixon. In 1824 the family became residents of Richmond, 
Ind., and in 1842, Martha Ann was married to William 
Emmet Wilcox, of Virginia. Nearly fifty-seven years of 


married life have been granted the worthy couple, the aged | 


husband still surviving. The death of her sister, Susan 
Nixon, was noticed in the INTELLIGENCER on the 11th of 
Third month. Inthe short time of two weeks, death made 
sad vacancies in a united happy home. An invalid for many 
years, her sufferings were patiently endured, and with her 


mind clear to the end, she was ready for the change to eternal | 


rest. The two daughters were constantly with her, and dur- 
ing the last sad days ministered to her wants with love. 


‘‘We nightly die ourselves to sleep, 
Then wherefore fear we death ? 
"Tis but a slumber still more deep, 
And undisturbed by breath. 


‘«We daily waken to the light, 
When morning takes its way, 
Then wherefore doubt, death’s longer night 
Will bring a brighter day.”’ 


G. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

WHITEWATER QUARTERLY MEETING was held at Duck 
Creek, Indiana, Third month 4; 1899. ‘ 

Owing to the inclemency of the weather and sick- 
ness in many localities, it was much smaller than 
usual. Seventh-day meeting convened at 10 a. m., 
in what seemed a living silence, broken by earnest 
supplication by Sarah J. Bogue, to our Father, that 
we might feel his Spirit and his presence in our midst, 
and thatto bless. She was followed by L. L. Benson, 
from the text, ‘‘ This is life eternal, to know thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.”’ 

On First-day morning, Ellwood Trueblood’s ad- 
dress was especially to the young inquiring minds. 
His deep spiritual baptism spread as a mantle over 
all assembled, for which we should be thankful to 


He had made a special | 





| 
| 


| few of the same on the third floor. 


| THIRD month 
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our Heavenly Father for the spiritual blessings 
enjoyed. 

We had the company of several ministers with us, 
Levi L. Benson, Ellwood Trueblood, Sarah J. Bogue, 
and Davis Furnas. A deep feeling of gratitude was 
felt, and expressed for the labors and presence of all 
of our ministering Friends. Levi L. Benson and 
Sarah J. Bogue remained with us a few days and had 
some appointed meetings, and visited several families. 

M. K. 


Concerning the Friends’ Home of Bucks Quar- 
terly Meeting, the Newtown L£nterprise says, ‘ There 
is no longer any doubt about the building of the 
Friends’ Home in Newtown this spring. Mention 
was made a few weeks ago of the purchase of the 


| Janney lot on the northwest corner of Congress street 


and Centre avenue by those interested in the under- 
taking. Recently title to the property passed to 
ex-Judge Edward M. Paxson, and he has agreed to 
erect the Home under his own supervision and en- 
tirely at his own expense, and when everything is 
completed to make a gift of the property to Bucks 
Quarterly Meeting. The Quarterly Meeting is now 
engaged in raising an endowment fund for the insti- 
tution. It is expected that the building will cost 
from $16,000 to $20,000. Architect Edwin F. 
Bertolett, of Philadelphia, is now at work on the 
plans and specifications, and ex-Judge Paxson says 
he thinks ground will be broken about Fourth month 1. 

‘“‘ The structure will be built of Newtown stone, 
two and a half and three stories in height with main 
front on Congress street. There will be a wing 
facing Centre avenue. On the first floor there will 
be parlor, library, sitting and dining-rooms, kitchen, 
six bed-rooms, etc. The second floor will be de- 
voted mainly to bed-rooms, and there will be a 
It is expected to 
have the building ready for occupancy in the early 


fall.” 


VISITS TO FRIENDS IN NEW JERSEY. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
16th. My last letter was written in 
the home of William Dunn Rogers, where we had 
passed the night following the meeting last noted. 
At Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, to-day, which was 
largely attended and, as was remarked in the business 
meeting, by an unusual number of younger people. 
I was led to present some lessons from John’s testi- 
mony that God was light, etc., at the close of which a 
sweetly solemn feeling spread over the meeting, under 
which it entered upon its routine business, which was 
conducted with much harmony and loving interest. 

After meeting closed, while very many of those 
present went to the hall nearly opposite the meeting- 
house, where Friends had prepared an abundant meal, 
we, at the solicitation of our friend W. D. Rogers, | 
went home with him, and there met a number of 
friends in whose company we enjoyed a pleasant social 
converse until about 4 p. m., when we started to take 
the train for Pemberton, some fourteen miles eastward 
from Moorestown, where we were to hold an appointed 
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meeting in the evening. This meeting had been 
appointed at the request of ex-Judge Joshua For- 
sythe, who had met us at Mt. Holly, and who seemed 
much disappointed that we could not go there at that 
time. Our friend met us at the station, and took us 
to his home about two miles, to tea, returning in time 
for the meeting which was held in Jubilee Hall. A 
large company gathered, who listened with attention 
as I was led to explain my views of Quakerism and 
its adaptation to meet the requirements of humanity 
to enable them to come into and live in harmony with 
God. Expressions of satisfaction were made to me, 
and reached me through other sources, for a clearer 
understanding of our views, the meeting being com- 
posed, with few exceptions, of those who were not 
Friends. We were thankful that we had embraced 
the opportunity thus offered. We went home for the 
night with our friend Forsythe, remaining with them 
until after dinner the next day, and much enjoyed the 
social visit with him and his wife. Among the sources 
of enjoyment was the opportunity of looking over 
some old deeds and wills of the early settlers of the 
tract on which he lived, written in parchment, and 
bearing date 1714 to 1729. 

We were here in the vicinity of the cranberry 
culture, our friend having several acres of them, and 
were glad to learn so much of the manner of their 
culture and yield, of which we had heretofore but a 
very limited knowledge. 

After dinner our friends took us seven miles to 
Vincenttown, where we had a meeting in the Friends’ 
meeting-house. 
their gratification at our coming. This meeting had 
become almost extinct, but few families of Friends 
residing in the vicinity, but they had organized a 
First-day school and were now holding a smal! meet- 
ing. Our friends George H. Killé and Charles H. 
Engle met us here, and after meeting took us to Mt. 
Holly, to take the cars for Morristown again, where 
we were met by Ezra Lippincott’s conveyance and 
taken to his hospitable home. 

The day had been bright and clear, so that on 
awakening Seventh-day morning (18th), we were 
much surprised to find a storm had set in, at first con- 
sisting of snow and sleet, and then turning to rain, 
which continued most of the day. We had a meeting 
appointed at Westfield on Seventh-day afternoon at 
4.30, which, notwithstanding the rain, drew a goodly 
number together, to whom was opened thoughts con- 
cerning the new birth. The meeting closed under a 
solemn feeling. After meeting we went home with 
S. Robinson Coale for the night, enjoyiug with them as 
we always do when there a pleasant and profitable 
evening. First-day morning still storming, but not so 
heavily. We took the train for Philadelphia, where 
notice had been given of our expected attendance at 
both morning and evening meetings. Quite a large 
meeting gathered at Race Street, notwithstanding the 
rain, to whom I was led to give a reason for our 
views as applicable to meet the needs of man for his 
salvation. We went home with Hannah Woodnutt to 
dine, and afterward went to Samuel S. Ash’s to tea. 
The evening meeting, at the same house, was not so 


About fifty gathered, who expressed | 
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large but was a baptizing season, in which our duty 
of love to God and to each other was dwelt upon. 
After meeting we went home with Alban and Sarah 
T. R. Eavenson for the night. 

Second-day we returned to Baltimore, feeling that 
our work for the present had been accomplished, and 
to much satisfaction. So with increased thankfulness 


of spirit for the favors enjoyed, and for the gain in 
health of my dear wife, for whose travail and sympa- 
thy with me I am deeply indebted for the ability to 
do the work assigned me, we have returned to ou: 
home and friends to assume our usual routine of dail) 
life. 

Baltimore, Third month 24. 


Joun J. CORNELL. 


A LETTER FROM FRANKLIN. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I READ the article in the INTELLIGENCER about Frank- 

lin and his religious views, and | remembered some- 

thing on the subject which I found in a religious 
paper and preserved in my scrap-book. I thought it 
might be of interest to some of your readers and 

send a copy of it. L. J. M. 
Granville, N. Y. 

OF CONSOLATION FROM 
MISS E. HUBBARD. 
Dear Child: I condole with you. We have lost 

a most dear and valuable relation, but it is the will of 

God and nature that these mortal bodies be laid aside 

when the soul is to enter into real life. ‘Tis rather 

an embryo state—a preparation to living. A man is 
not completely born until he is dead. Why, then, 
should we grieve that a new child is born among the 
immortals, a new member added to their society ? 
We are spirits. That bodies should be lent to us 
while they can afford us pleasure, assist us in acquiring 
knowledge, or in doing good to our fellow-creatures, 
is a kind and benevolent act of God. When they 
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| become unfit for their purposes, and give us pain 


instead of pleasure, instead of an aid become an in- 


| cumbrance, and answer none of the intentions for 


which they were given, it is equally kind and benevo- 
lent that a way is provided by which we may get rid 
of them. That way is death. We ourselves pru- 
dently in some cases, choose a partial death. A 
mangled, painful limb, which cannot be restored, we 
willingly cut off. He that plucks out a tooth, parts 
with all the pains and possibility of pains and diseases 
it was liable to or capable of making him suffer. 

Our friend and we are invited abroad on a party 
of pleasure that is to last forever. His chair was 
first ready, and he has gone before us. We could 
not conveniently all start together; and why should 
you or I be grieved at this, since we are soon to fol- 
low, and we know where to find him? Adieu, my 
dear, good child, and believe that I shall be, in every 
state, your affectionate papa. BENJAMIN FRAKLIN. 


LiFe hath two hands for those who fitly live, 

With one it gives, with one it takes away ; 

The willing palm still finds the touch of love, 

And he alone has lost the art to live 

Who cannot win new friends. — Weir Mitchell. 
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SCHOOLS “ON PAPER” ONLY. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


Tue time has come when it is right for me to lay 
some facts before the public. It is for the sake of 
justice to my profession and the noble co-workers who 
are spending valuable lives working for the colored 
people. There are quite a number of that race. who 
travel through the North, raising money from those 
interested in education, yet who have not time to 
investigate, but out of sympathy give contributions 
which seldom do what the givers imagine or expect. 

We were present, some few years since, at a 
church association where a white man wa; repri- 
manded and his name crossed from that religious 


body, because for years he had traveled North and | 


secured funds to support a colored school on an island | Paper only), or any unworthy object is lost to the well 


near the Georgia coast, and no school had ever existed 
there. He had traveled and supported his family on 
what he secured in that way. From this State a man 
goes North and has collected hundreds of dollars for 
an ‘‘ orphanage.’’ He had pictures in northern papers 
of a building half completed. On investigation it was 
found not a spadeful of soil had been dug and never 
has been, for the foundation. His last report was 
“two hundred orphans needing help”; a friend of 


ours went to find the truth and discovered thirty-two | 


orphans and the rest day pupils from homes of their 
Own. 

In Virginia a man that did have a school, induced 
a generous lady to give him enough to clear a mort- 
gage on his property. She did so, only to learn in 
two years by investigation of a Boston gentleman, 


that the names had been forged on every official | 


paper she received in the ‘‘ legal’’ transaction. He 


was exposed in the daily papers. They do not always | 


mean wrong, but slavery did not create business | a 
| generous giving. 


principles, and missionary money needs more wisdom 
in spending than getting. 


just how to reach the sympathies of good people in 
the North. 


ment consisting of carpentry, wheelwright, black- 


smithing, brick-laying, tailoring, shoe-making, cook- | 
| the advocates of Imperialism. 


ing, laundrying, dress-making,” etc. We asked, 
“Have you carpentry wow ?”’ “‘ No, but we want it.”’ 
The same question was put to each industry, and Vo 


was the answer every time, except laundry, and that | 
was they had a woman who knew how, and was going | 
to teach. The education system enumerated a ldng | 
| might have been prevented, the conquest of the 


list of studies. The truth, as drawn out from the 


reverend president was, a little country school on a | 
“stormy island by the sea,” yet that man had thirteen | 
| millions of expense, the deplorable moral degradation, 


passes, (we saw them), on various railroads to and in 
the North, and spends his summers in Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. Closer ques- 


tioning showed that he had been away about eighteen | 


months, and had raised over two hundred dollars. 
‘““How much money is in the bank whose president’s 
name appears as a receiver of funds?” ‘“ None.” 
“How was it spent?” “For lumber.” “ What did 
it cost?” “ Forty dollars onthe ground.”’ “ Where is 


They want to be head of | 
a great institution, they like to travel and they know | 


The names of influential persons are | 
printed as ‘‘ Our Philanthropic Friends,” on an appeal, | 
which also says, ‘There is an Industrial Depart- | 
| the INTELLIGENCER, (Third month 18), exhorting to 
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the rest ?’’ and the impatient reply came, ‘‘ We had 
to have agents and canvassers.’’ Between this and 
the first visit’ we had written to reliable parties, and 
learned that the man had traveled, after the cyclone 
of ’93, but the money and clothing were distributed 
so unsatisfactorily that the people would not allow 
him to speak in their churches. 

We have not the time to make these investigations, 
though we will gladly answer any letters of inquiry. 
Slavery would have been a blessing if it had left all 
the race honest and truthful. Missionaries should see 
things as they are, and have to work with present 
conditions. There is a certain amount of money 
given by the North for educational purposes yearly ; 
every ten cents that goes to a paper school, (one on 


established and reliable institutions, where the pay 
for good instructors has to be met by work that could 
not be accomplished without Divine aid and guidance. 
Are not good persons tempting the weak to enter the 
business of begging and getting byfalse representation ? 
It has a reflex influence, for when those who give 
find the recipient unworthy, they do not want to give 
again, and thus missionary funds are lessened. 

' These disagreeable facts have been forced from 
me at this busy time, because of the pressure of empti- 
ness in our own treasury. This school is largely 
supported by small subscriptions ; of a hundred and 
fifty-one contributions last year, one hundred and two 
were less than twenty-five dollars. Eighty-four were 
five dollars or /ess. The larger ones include the 
money from Philanthropic Committees and meetings 
which are often collected by small contributions. We 
are missing these small sums, and our friends having 
been weighed in the past and vot found wanting, we 
hope the scales of justice willsoon be balanced by 
MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 
Atken, S.C., Third month 25. 


A CLEAR TESTIMONY NEEDED. 


Editors Fr1gNpbs’ INTELLIGENCER : 


I READ with interest the note of Cora H. Carver in 


greater charity on the part of Peace friends towards 
I want to respect all 
honest, conscientious belief; but if it had not been for 


| the conscientious advocacy of Imperialism and war, 


by such good men as Lyman Abbott and Weir Mit- 
chell, and S. R. Calthorp (and even some good mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends), the war with Spain 


Philippines would never have been undertaken, and 
our country would have been spared the uncountable 


and all the revolution that has occurred within one 
short year. 

Charity and good will are incumbent upon every 
Christian, but viewing the deplorable results which 
have followed from the support or connivance which 
many good, conscientious people have given to the 
late war with Spain, and are now giving to the cruel war 
waged on the Filipinos, the question arises, Is not the 





influence of these good, conscientious people greater 
for evil than that of the openly wicked natures who 
make no profession of righteousness ? 

I am old enough to remember the great anti- 
slavery agitation for thirty years before emancipation. 
One of the wisest and most eloquent of the pleaders 
for the slave then said that slavery could not exist 
for one year if it were not upheld by good men of 
high character ; and if it were not for the many kind- 
hearted slave-holders who were humane, and endeav- 
ored to treat their slaves with justice and kindness. 


Let us everyone endeavor to be charitable, and | 


entertain no unkind or bitter feeling to any human 
being ; but let us be faithful in bearing an uncompro- 
mising, clear testimony against wrong. 

I wish every reader of the INTELLIGENCER might 
peruse carefully the editorial article, Third month 18, 
and judge whether it is not the calm unexaggerated 
truth ; and then ask themselves whether they can be 
too earnest in their protest against the sad compli- 


cations in which our beloved country is now involved. | 


This awful situation is now preventing us from giving 
the Czar’s protocol any warm official recognition. 
Bishop Paret of Maryland says ‘The silence at 
Washington is painful.”” But I hope for a moral 
uprising of the people that will demand a withdrawal 
from our country's present deplorable attitude. 
Wilmington, Del. Davip FERRIS. 


THE PHILIPPINE CRISIS. 

Editors FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER : 

I CANNOT well resist the impulse to express my grati- 
fication and satisfaction, at the many timely and able 
editorials that have from time to time appeared in the 
INTELLIGENCER during the past year in regard to the 
war with Spain, and the more recent troubles in the 
Philippine Islands. 

David Ferris also explains the situation in such a 
clear, logical manner that it would seem that little 
more could be said in condemnation of such an in- 
iquitous war as is now being urged against an almost 
defenseless people, whose only offense, as has been 
said, is that they want their liberty. Every true 
American, it seems to me, can heartily sympathize 
with the cause of the Filipinos, who are in much the 
same situation that the Americans found themselves 
during the Revolutionary period of our country’s 
history. 

It is indeed a humiliating spectacle that we are 
called upon to witness during the closing days of the 
19th Century, the return of fossilized conditions that 
we had fondly hoped had been relegated to the dark 
ages. We had believed that we were soon to enter 
upon a golden age, in which arbitration would be the 
supreme tribunal for the final settlement of all inter- 
national, as well as national difficulties. 

It is really a travesty on the constitution of our 
country to coerce a foreign body into our government 
without the consent of that body, and no patriotic 
American can look unmoved upon the very great in- 
justice that is being done in those far-away islands 
upon a. people who by tradition and inheritance are 
the rightful owners of the soil. No doubt they look 
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upon us as invaders in much the same light that the 
American Indians did when the white men took forci- 
ble possession of their country. 

In many instances the secular press, in startling 
headlines, takes a certain pride in parading the news, 
if not actualy boasting, of the large number of the 
Filipinos slain, and the smallness of our losses. 

We certainly have no desire to follow in the foot- 
steps of the Sultan of Turkey, in Armenia, but if we 
are not very careful we shall do so, if we have not 
already done so, for the starvation and suffering that 
are the accompaniment of war must next be expected. 

That the humanitarian views that this country pro- 
fessed at the outset of the war for the poor Cubans 
have been lost sight of, and have been swallowed up 


| in the mass of selfishness and greed, is the opinion of 


many. If we only had the “initiative” and “ refer- 
endum,”’ we could do something to stay the slaughter 
of the Filipinos, but as Congress is the master of 
the people instead of the people being its master, we 
are powerless, and our only hope appears to be in 
circulating petitions craving the indulgence of our 
public servants, (but really public masters), to grant 
us a favor, which should be ours by vzgh¢t. Iam 
afraid we shall never have a government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, as Abraham Lin- 
coln said, unless we have the referendum, or direct 
legislation. I have much sympathy with the views 
expressed by your correspondent, Wm. H. Vore, of 
Lincoln, Neb., and Elizabeth A. Rogers, of Cross- 
wicks, N. J. I unite with the suggestion made in cir- 
culating a petition to be presented to the next session 
of Congress, and would gladly aid in getting signa- 
tures. In my opinion the time has come when all 
true Friends of whatever branch, should rally to the 
cause of Truth, and by voice and pen show their 
colors in the world, (to use a worldly expression), and 
aid in some degree, however small, in endeavoring to 
establish in the earth, Justice, and Truth, and Love, 
and eventually to proclaim Peace on earth, and good- 
will to all men. WILiiaM W. Cox. 
Mendon Centre, N. Y. 


ANOTHER VIEW. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 
I am glad for the ringing words of Edward B. Rawson, 
‘Where do we stand ?”’ in the INTELLIGENCER of the 


25th. They are certainly refreshing in the midst of 
apologetic approvals of ‘‘the United States using 
force in putting down Spanish tyranny in Cuba,” and, 
at the same time, censuring President McKinley for 
“waging a war of extermination in the Philippines.” 

There are many criticisms that may be offered to 
President McKinley’s administration, both as to what 
was done, as well as to what was not done ; but after 
destroying, by express direction of Congress, what 
government there was in the islands of Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and the Philippines, he is not to be criticised for 
remaining upon the ground in the Philippines, as well 
as elsewhere, and using the army and navy, if need 
be, in furnishing protection to life and property of the 
thousands of people entitled to this protection, and 
which the United States, under the circumstances, is 
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morally and internationally bound to furnish until 
some adequate form of government shall have been 
established. The care of the Philippines is an early 


retribution visited upon the United States as a result’ 


of the war, and she cannot evade the responsibility 
now. 

A most unfortunate state of affairs exists at Manila 
at the present time. Sympathy has been e.vpressed 
in the INTELLIGENCER for “the defenseless people who 
are being sacrificed by our army’s bullets.” And 
what about our sons, brothers, and neighbors in the 
American army, who have been detained all these 
months exposed to a tropical climate, privations of 
camp, and, at the present time, the dangers and carn- 
age of battle, which is causing the death of hundreds 
of them? It is scarcely probable that indictments 
for manslaughter against the United States Senate, or 
any members of it, would be sustained in court. 
Nevertheless, the charge is true that the havoc of war 
now being enacted at Manila has been caused by the 
filibustering tactics of a few United States Senators, 
preventing the prompt ratification of the Peace Treaty 
months ago, at which time the occupation of these 
islands would have been quite as peaceful as was that 
of Cuba and Porto Rico, and the people will not hold 
them guiltless. 

This attack upon the American army is an act of 
treachery of deep estdye, and clearly demonstrates that 
the insurgent leaders are not the men who could 
establish a republic in the Philippines. In May last, 
Aguinaldo was a refugee from the islands, and his 
insurrection against Spain was hopelessly dead. At 
this time Admiral Dewey brought him back and vir- 
tually destroyed the Spanish power in the islands, and 
befriended him in many ways, for which friendship 
and assistance Aguinaldo owed Dewey and the 
Americans unlimited confidence and assistance His 
army was chiefly gathered together after the protocol 
was signed, and wholly since the capture of Manila. 
Aguinaldo pretended that the United States would be 
highly welcome in the islands, and that he was holding 
together an army in order to resist Spain in the event 
the United States would withdraw. ‘‘ Give not that 
which is holy unto dogs, neither cast your pearls 
before swine, lest they trample them under their feet 
and turn again and rend you.” 


Isaac UNDERWOOD. 
Bellefonte, Pa., Third month 27. 


MILITARY LAWS POSSIBLE. 
The Interchange, Baltimore. 
A CORRESPONDENT writing to us in regard to the 
article in our last issue on ‘‘ Danish Friends and 
Peace,” says that there is grave danger that both Na- 
tional and State laws of an oppressive kind may be 
enacted [in this country] in regard to military ser- 
vice. An old proverb says: “ Beware of begin- 
nings.”’ But in cases like this the great difficulty is 
that so often those who would have influence are for 


so long a time incredulous, and smile at the fore- | 


Nothing is done till the move- | late Daniel Underhill; of Jericho, L. I., Swarthmore College 


bodings of the few. 
ment has assumed such force that it is almost impos- 
sible to stop it. 





Let us not allow this to be the his- ' 
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tory of the effort to preserve this country from sub- 
mitting to the bonds that a rising militarism would 
forge upon it. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
HENRY Bubp, a member of the Philadelphia bar, and a student 
of history and literature—as the volume we are about to men- 
tion shows—has published, with the title ‘‘St. Mary’s Hall 
Lectures and other Papers,’’ twelve essays or lectures, most 
of them the outcome of the ‘‘ occasional relaxation of a pro- 
fessional life.’ They are partly biographical studies, partly 
historical, partly literary. The sketch of Thomas Jefferson, 
which is an address delivered, 1884, on the birthday of the 
Sage of Monticello, is somewhat partisan, though in the main 
a fair review of the career and principles of the father o 
American Democracy. In another address the system of trial 
by jury is earnestly defended. In the lecture on Norse 
Mythology, the author takes the conventional ground that the 
‘dominant quality’’ in the American character is ‘‘Anglo 
Saxon,’’—a theory which has been worn rather threadbare 
by the hard usage it has had. The opening paper is a his- 
torical sketch of La Vendée, with its frightful civil war of 1793. 
(Philadelphia: H. T. Coates & Co.) 
<3} Senator Hoar continues his political reminiscences in this 
month’s Scribner's Magazine, and tells some interesting 
stories about General Grant. There is a good storyo a 
winter trip from Dyea to Dawson City in the Klondyke; it 
has the great merit of not being either coarse or affected, but, 
on the contrary, is simple, sympathetic, and kindly. The 
sketch of ‘‘ Jack Beltz,’’ the giant from Pennsylvania, with 


his team of dogs, is very attractive, and the dogs themselves 


almost lovable. Maxfield Parrish furnishes the design for 
the cover of this issue of Scrzdmer’s, and it strikes us as one 


| of the best he has made for it. 


In the Atlantic Monthly, this month, Julia Ward Howe 
continues her reminiscences ; this instalment covers her life in 
Boston, in the '50’s, with experiences in Rome and Cuba. 


| She gives sketches of Professor Agassiz, of that odd person 


Count Adam Gurowski, and others. Prof. T. J. J. See ex- 
plains that when the sun’s fires die out the earth will freeze. 
This may not occurr, however, ‘‘ for several million years.’’ 
The approaching tri-centenary celebration of Oliver Cromwell 
(he was born April 25, 1599) gives occasion to an article on 
him by Samuel Harden Church, in which he reviews the 
character and career of the great Protector. He considers 


| that Cromwell had remained almost unknown until Carlyle 
published his Letters and Speeches, in 1845. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
CLOSING FOR SPRING VACATION.—Swarthmore College closed 
on the 24th ult., for the week's vacation usual at this time of 


year, and the students generally departed. They will return 
to their studies on Second-day next, the 3d inst. 

George School has also closed, this week, for a similar 
vacation. 


TEACHER'S RESIGNATION.—Allen B. Clement, instructor 
in mathematics at Friends’ School, Wilmington, Del., with 
which he has been connected for eight years, has presented 
his resignation, to take effect at the close of the present school 
year. He proposes to continue the study of law, and will 
shortly be ready for his final examination. 


BEQUEST FOR SWARTHMORE COLLEGE.—By the will of the 
receives a bequest of $5,000. He had been a member of the 


Board of Managers of the College, and a very useful one, for 
many years. 
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Conferences, Associations, Etc. 


NORRISTOWN, PA.—The Friends’ Association met at the home 
of Cecilia Zimmerman, De Kalb street, on the evening of the 
21st instant. There was a good attendance. The topics 
treated related largely to the Society, but many of them pos- 
sessed a more general interest. 

Lillian Zimmerman read a portion of a letter, describing 
a fugitive-slave hearing before a United States Commissioner, 
giving a picture of Lucretia Mott and other anti-slavery 
workers. 

Alfred W. Wright read an essay onthe ‘‘ Separation in the 
Society of Friends, in 1827.’ The writer deprecated the re- 
vival of unpleasant memories in this connection. A spirited 
discussion followed. Bertha Harry gave a reading on 
‘* Liquid Air, the Coldest of all Colds,’’ and William Kinsey 
another on ‘‘ The Persecution of Quakers in New England.”’ 

Isaac Roberts spoke of the new building of Young Friend's 
Association at Fifteenth and Cherry streets, Philadelphia. 
Ellwood Roberts answered a referred question, ‘‘ What is 
Orthodoxy ?’’ by saying that there could be no fixed and un- 
yielding standard of faith from age to age, creeds being modi- 
fied by the development of knowledge, as can be realized by 
the changes in this respect which have been witnessed in our 
own time. 

[he next meeting will be held at the home of Isaac and 
Martha Richards, No. 809 Swede street. 


LANGHORNE, PA.—The Langhorne Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation met at the home of Mitchell Watson, Third month 23. 
The president, John Wildman, called the meeting to order, 
and the minutes of the previous meeting were read by the 
secretary and approved. 

Elizabeth Burgess gave a chapter from Janney’s History 
of Friends, containing accounts of the lives of Samuel Par- 
rish, John Comly, and Isaac Tatem Hopper. ‘‘ The Gods of 
Ezypt,’’ an excellent paper by Ada B. Mitchell, told of the 
advancement of ancient Egyptian civilization, and the insta- 
bility of their veiled and mystical religion. 


Helen Row read a beautiful poem, entitled «‘ Keeping his | 


Word.’’ ‘‘ Religious Training in the Home,’’ an interesting 
paper by Emily Atkinson, was followed by a reading from the 
Discipline, by Joseph Mather. 

Che program closed with a reading by Emma P. Worrell 
of Lincoln's favorite poem, ‘‘Oh Why Should the Spirit of 
Mortal be Proud ?"’ 

After the report of the Executive Committee the roll was 
called and responded to with sentiments. 

After a short period of silence, the meeting adjourned 
until Fourth month 20, at the home of Mary Bunting. 

A RP. See. 


ABINGTON, PA.—The Abington Friends’ Association was | 


entertained at the home of Agnes Paxson, Jenkintown, Pa., 
Third month 25. The attendance was smaller than usual, 
owing to the inclement weather. 

In the absence of both the president and vice-president, 
Isaac P. Mather presided for the evening. After the usual 
reading of the minutes, the Executive Committee's report was 
read. It fixed the time and place of next meeting, Fourth 
month 22, at the homeof Edwin S. Hallowell. The question 
for discussion to be, ‘‘ Are our present business methods in 
harmony with Christian Life?’’ A discussion, also upon the 
book, ‘‘In His Steps, or What Would Jesus Do?”’ 

Caroline Thompson opened the program for the evening, 
by reading a letter from Florida tourists. This was much 
enjoyed by all and took us, for the time, away from the land 
of snow storms, into the beautiful sunny south. 
this Anna L. Smedley recited a selection from James Whitcomb 
Riley. 

The correspondent, Jane T. Hallowell being absent, her 
valuable paper was read by Sidnea Lukens. The question, 
‘‘ What are the Duties of our Overseers, and can they in any 
way advance interest in our Meetings?’’ created quite an 
animated discussion. Sarah T. Paxson read a paper which 


she had prepared upon the question and which ably 
answered it. 
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| treat sickness so much as how to prevent it. 


| and silence are its greatest necessities. 


Following | 





Some of the Friends expressed a wish for younger mem- 
bers of the meeting to be appointed to the duties of overseers, 
as they are more progressive, and would make our meetings 
more interesting and consequently better attended. Various 
opinions were expressed upon the policy of such a step, and 
some favored it quite strongly. 

There being no further business the meeting adjourned. 

MARY PRISCILLA HARPER, Sec. 


BUCKINGHAM, PENNA.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ 


| Association was held Third month 1g, at the meeting-house. 


The meeting was opened by the president's reading the 16th 
Psalm, which was followed by a reading, ‘‘ The Battlefield,”’ 
by Sarah Broadhurst. 

Isabel Worthington gave a well written and comprehensive 
paper on ‘‘ The Beliefs of Different Churches.’ A reading, 
‘‘The Flower Garden,"’ given by Lettie Watson, was followed 
by Anna J. Williams reading from that part of the Discipline 
relating to ‘‘ Gaining and Diversions."’ 

This concluding the exercises, after a short silence the 
meeting adjourned. J. A., See’y. 


FISHERTOWN, Pa.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held Third month 26. The meeting 
was opened by the president, Rebecca M. Blackburn reading 
a portion of the eighth chapter of Romans, The minutes of 
last meeting were read. 

The program was opened bya recitation by Russell 
Blackburn, followed by a recitation, ‘‘ The Looking Glass,”’ 
by Margaretta Blackburn. ‘‘ Faith, the Engineer,’’ was read 
by Maria Griest. A poem entitled, ‘‘ The Skein We Wind,”’ 
was recited by Mary J. Blackburn. Papers on the subject of 
‘* Happiness ’’ were read by Lizzie, Carrie, and Lesley Black- 
burn. 

It was decided to hold our Association the last First-day 
of each month, instead of semi-monthly, on account of our 
First-day school, which commences in a short time; also to 


| the change of the time of the Association from 10 o'clock in 
| the forenoon to 3 o'clock in the afternoon. 


The meeting closed to meet Fourth month 30, in the 
afternoon, at 3 o'clock. Mary J. BLACKBURN, Sec. 


Home INFLUENCE ASSOCIATION. —The Home Influence 


| Association (Philadelphia) at its regular meeting on Third 


month 21, listened to a most excellent and comprehensive 
report of the Mothers’ Congress, given by the president, 
Florence M. Lukens. 

So many interesting and important points were touched 
upon that a brief report of the meeting will almost be an 
injustice to the paper. Mention was made of the proposal to 
establish a National Health Bureau, which should have a 
watchful and intelligent oversight of the health of this great 
nation, but as large bodies move slowly and sometime must 
pass before such a Bureau can be organized, members of such 
organizations as the Home Influence Association were urged 
to make a study of household economics. 

A mother's duty was said not to be the study of how to 
There must be 
no showing off of the baby; besides its natural activities, rest 
Health foods were 
condemned ; good home cooking declared most essential, as 
mastication in children amounts to very little. Moral and 
religious training to be effective and lasting must begin in the 
cradle. A child looking up into a noble mother’s eyes is 
inspired to lead a pure, noble life. 

Since eighty per cent. of womankind adopt -home-making 
as their life work, the women's colleges of the country should 
provide an advanced course in household economics. In the 
hands of the parents who are nursing the babies of to-day 
lies the political weal or woe of our country twenty years 
hence. 

Mary E. Mumford, member of the Board of Education, 
and one of the honorary vice-presidents of the Mothers’ Con- 
gress, followed in a most pleasing talk. She justified the 
organization of a Mothers’ Congress by saying that men 
manufacturers, even of ten-penny nails, come together from 
all parts of the Union to confer about the best ways of manu- 
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facturing and of putting their goods on the market. How 
much more necessary is it that mothers should come together, 
for those who now see their grandchildren growing up around 
them know that all-sufficient knowledge does not come 
intuitively. 

The mother holds the key to the child’s future. She 
should know when her boy goes out just where he is going. 
He wili appreciate her interest and anxiety if they are sincere. 


The meeting on Fourth month 18 will be held in the even- | 


ing, and will be addressed by Dr. James B. Walker on hygiene 
in the home. Ww. 


WAYNESVILLE, On10.—The meeting of Young Friends’ 
Association, Third month 12, was opened by the president 
reading portions of the roth chapter of Mark and the sth of 
Matthew. Faith was the subject for the meeting, and the 
discussion was opened by Joseph B. Chapman, who read an 
excellent paper on that subject. It showed careful thought, 
and gave each one present many beautiful truths to remember. 
The touching lesson of the woman of Canaan and her faith 
in her Master was vividly brought out. 

The president then read the topics in the following order : 
‘‘What is Faith?’’ ‘‘ The acts and officesof Faith.’’ ‘‘ The 
signs of a true Faith."’ ‘‘ the means and instruments of 
Faith.'’ ‘‘What power has Faith?’’ And lastly, ‘‘ What 
are the results of Faith ?'’ 

The answers brought out were: one act of faith is to 
believe everything God does for us, and another, we must be 
true disciples of Christ. When our work is complete then 
we receive a bountiful blessing. That we may know our 
faith we should do nothing for our vain glory, and show that 
we are contented with God for our guide. We should scrutinize 
our lives to see what God has done for us, and by doing an 
act through faith it will lead us to try again. The wonderful 
power lies in a faith that will make us love to help others and 
that suggests research and knowledge. It leads to the beau- 
tiful thoughts of Life and Light, Happiness and Contentment. 

A little business was disposed of, and after a brief silence 
the meeting adjourned to meet Third month 26. 

MARIANA CHANDLER, Sec. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


A Frienp, O. E. J., writes from Baltimore, Third month 14: 
‘‘ Weare stirring up things a little, endeavoring to get an 
expression from each monthly meeting in our yearly meeting 
[on the Hague Conference]. The quarterly meeting held 
here yesterday endorsed the movement most heartily.”’ 

I am a reader of your paper. There is no meeting of 
Friends within forty miles of my place. I attended other 
meetings, United Christian Brethren in Christ, the Methodist, 
and Baptist, but I felt that there was a more spiritual way. 
I was at that time (1871) a member of the American Peace 
Society of Boston, Mass., and in 1872 became a life member. 
I saw in the Advocate an account of George Fox’s Journal. 
I sent for a copy and a number of Friends’ books, and became 
convinced that their way is the way of life everlasting to me. 
I have been a constant reader of the INTELLIGENCER for 
years. When I was in Philadelphia, in 1876, I attended 
meeting on First-day at Race Street, and some good Friend 
gave mea copy of Janney’s ‘‘Conversation on Religious 
Subjects,’’ which I read and believed. I do not think Friends 
ought to have separated, but should have stood as this branch 
does. ~ ee 

I am well pleased with the stand your paper has taken in 
regard to the late war. In some way or other justice will 
prevail, and all wrongs will be righted. ¥s 

La Porte, Ind. 


BLow wind of March, blow all about 
And clean the cracks and corners out ; 
Sweep with your brooms the earth and sky, 
For company’s coming by and by, 
For everything must be fresh and sweet 
When we hear the patter of April's feet. 
—A. M. Pratt. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THANKFUL FEELINGS. 

Editors FrignDs’ INTELLIGENCER : 

‘¢ From the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh '’— 
therefore I would like to express my feelings of thanks at this 
time, for the visits we have had from Isaac Wilson to our 
meetings in this part of the country, during the extremely 
cold winter. Itreminds me of the One who said he must be 
about his Father's business. Although I have not been out 
of my home to hear him preach, his letters in this paper are 
as sermons for me. I feel that he is rewarded in this life, 
and a blessing will rest upon those he mingles with, if we 
keep in the Christ spirit. O, what more could be done, than 
what has been done for us in this part of the Lord's vineyard 
during the past year. The reading of the papers and sayings 
of our people at the great Conference in the West has pro- 
vided much food for our minds. Has not the Good Father of 
us all been mindful of us in many ways, for which we should 
give him thanks? 


««Oh, it is hard to work for God, 
To rise and take his part 
Upon this battlefield of earth, 
And not sometimes lose heart. 


‘« But right is right, since God is God, 
Aed right the day must win ; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.”’ 


Terwood, Pa., Third Month 15. 


A RECORD OF ARCTIC WEATHER. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I see it is the wish of friend Daniel Griest to have a 
record of the weather of different localities. I see it was much 
colder here than it was at Ellis, Kansas. On Fourth-day 
evening, Second month 8, 1899, the snow fell to the depth of 
12to 15inches. On Fifth-day 9, temperature at 6a. m., was 
9° below zero, and at noon 7° below zero, and at 8 p. m., 16° 
below zero. 

Sixth-day, 1oth of Second month, temperature at 5 a. m., 
41° below zero, and at 6.40 a. m., spirits in the thermometer 
stood at 45° below zero. 

The mercury in one of my thermometers was solid at 40° 
below zero. At Jollytown, three miles southwest of Mulgiave, 
A. E. Clovis, who was using the same kind of spirits ther- 
mometer that I was, telephoned to me that at 7 a. m. the 
temperature was 50° below zero at that place. I took my 
thermometer into my store room at 6.40 a. m., thinking it at 
the lowest. 

It was never known to be so cold here. 
of the Arctic regions. 

Mulgrave, Greene county, 


It made us think 
SAMUEL H. HEADLEY. 
"., Third month 20. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

A desire to once more mingle with Friends, —if not bodily, 
then in a spiritual sense,—is my reason for asking admission 
to your columns. 

Born and brought up in the Society, I love it, and it must 
always be my church home. Although drifted (from no fault 
of my own) far away from any of its centres, | still long for 
the comradship of brothers and sisters of the same faith, and 
if this should meet the eye of any such who may feel drawn 
to write me and give me words of encouragement, it will be 
appreciated, I assure thee my dear brother or sister which- 
ever the case may be. 

From my early childhood’s home in western New York, 
my husband and I moved to Southern Michigan, where in 
1883, he passed on to the better life and left me alone, until 
the present finds me living with my son-in-law and daughter 
in Southern Missouri, J. S. L. Brown and Loretta Calkins 
Brown. I shall cherish the hope that I may hear from some 
of my brothers and sisters in the church. 

Mary A. CALKINS. 


INVITED. 


Mansfield, Missouri. 





REGISTRY OF CONVICTIONS. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I have been much interested in the correspondence in the 
INTELLIGENCER with reference to the war in the Philippines, 
together with the comments by the editor. It is the duty of 
all who see the light to speak out ea/y, and take their place 
in the shaping of governmental affairs. 

I understand the Christian religion to be the application 
of the Spirit of Christ within us to human affairs. The ballot 
should be the means by which we all should register our con- 
victions, but such fails to be the case of late years, as the total 
count usually decides that the present policy is to be per- 
petuated,—two or four years more, as the case may be. 

My acquaintance with and knowledge of men in authority 
is that they are nearly always desirous to know the will of 
the mass of intelligent people but, in-the midst of our so- 


called ‘‘ loyalty,’’ we are afraid to speak out, either verbally | 


in the face of opposition, or even through correspondence, 
and thus the selfish interests get in their work. 


would register their convictions at this late day, both by voice 


and pen, the President might be persuaded to do some think- | 


ing for himself. It is very encouraging to me to see so much 

independent sentiment, in the face of so much printed matter 

in the daily papers, in opposition to what should be the 

policy of a Christian nation. FRANCIS W. HICKS. 
Avondale, Chester Co., Pa. 


THE BARNYARD’S SOUTHERLY CORNER 
Charles G. D. Roberts, in Youth’s Companion. 
WHEN the frost is white on the fodder stack, 
The haws in the thornbush withered and black, 
When the near fields flash in a diamond mail 
And the far hills glimmer, opaline pale, 
Oh, merrily shines the morning sun 
In the barnyard's southerly corner. 


When the ruts in the cart-road ring like steel, 
And the birds from the kitchen door come for their meal, 
And the snow at the gate is lightly drifted 
And over the woodpile thinly sifted, 
Oh, merrily shines the morning sun 
In the barnyard’s southerly corner. 


When the brimming bucket steams at the well, 
And the axe on the beech-knot sings like a bell, 
When the pond is loud with the skaters’ calls, 
And the horses stamp in the littered stalls, 
Oh, merrily shines the morning sun 

In the barnyard’s southerly corner. 


When the hay lies loose on the wide barn-floor, 
And a sharp smell puffs from the stable door, 
When the pitchfork handle stings in the hand, 
And the stanchioned cows for the milking stand, 
Oh, merrily shines the morning sun 

In the barnyard’s southerly corner. 


The steers let out for a drink and a run, 
Seek the warm corner one by one, 
And the huddling sheep in their dusty white, 
Nose at the straw in the pleasant light, 
When merrily shines the morning sun 

In the barnyard’s southerly corner. 


THE LITTLE YELLOW DOG. 
Yes, I went to see the bowwows, and I looked at every one, 
Proud dogs of every breed and strain that’s underneath the 
sun ; 
But not one could compare with—you may hear it with 
surprise— 
A little yellow dog I know that never took a prize. 


Not that they would have skipped him when they gave the 
ribbons out, 

Had there been a class to fit him—though his lineage zs in 
doubt. 

No judge of dogs could e’er resist the honest, faithful eyes 

Of that plain little yellow dog that never took a prize. 


If Christians 


| in battalions. 
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Suppose he wasn’t trained to hunt, and never killed a rat, 

And isn't much on tricks or looks or birth—well, what of that ? 

That might be said of lots of folks whom men call great and 
wise, 

As well as of that yellow dog that never took a prize. 


It isn't what a dog can do, or who a dog may be, 

That hits a man. _ It’s simply this—does he believe in me ? 

And by that test I know there’s not the compeer ‘neath the 
skies 

Of that plain little yellow dog that never took a prize. 


Oh, he’s the finest little pup that ever wagged a tail 
And followed man with equal joy to Congress or to jail. 


I'm going to start a special show—'twill beat the world for 
size— 


For faithful little yellow dogs, and each shall have a prize. 
—Harper's Bazar. 


A CORN FARM IN IOWA. 
In the ** Review of Reviews ’’ for last month, an interesting article, 
by Frank H. Spearman, describes a great corn raising farm of 6,000 


acres, in lowa. The farms balance-sheet for 1898 is given. The 
following extract describes the raising of the crop. 


Tue essentials of a profitable farm are good land, 
well drained but not too rolling, and accessibility to 
reasonable transportation. Six thousand acres being 
about three miles square makes the largest farm 


| which can be operated to advantage from a single 
| central station; a larger acreage simply means two 
| or more farms. 


About April 1 men and mules move on the fields 
Four-horse seeders, four-foot harrows, 
and six-horse gang-plows, manceuvre for six weeks 
like an army, sowing small grain, plowing, and plant- 
ing corn. The minute the small grain is sown 31 


corn-planters are thrown behind the plows, and in this 
work lies largely the success or failure of the crop. 
Note, for instance, the pains taken in selecting the 
seed corn. 


A perfect stand of corn is the first requisite of a 


large yield. From a choice piece of land previously 
planted with selected seed about 2,000 bushels of the 
finest ears are taken. From these an expert selects 
600 bushels. These ears are placed on racks ina 
building arranged especially for aseed-house. What- 
ever the thermometer registers in Iowa, the tempera- 
ture in that seed-house never falls below freezing. 
All this insures the highest possible germinating 
power in the seed, and that alone might, in case of a 
cold, wet spring, save the entire profit of the season 
by producing a good stand. 

The planting must of necessity be done by ma- 
chinery, and to secure the maximum yield three seed 
kernels must be dropped in each hill. _ If five drop in, 


| that hill is lost to the profit account; if only one it is 
| partially lost. 


But perfect as American farming machinery is, it 


| does not leave the factory perfect enough to insure 


against irregular planting. Patiently and by a series 
of exhaustive tests the planter plates are so adjusted 
to the size of the seed kernels for each year that they 
will deposit an average of sixty-five kernels to every 
twenty hills, and not more than four nor less than two 
in any one. So great are the precautions that before 
the seed is shelled the tips and butts of the seed ears 
are cut off to secure kernels of an even size. 

Even after this delicate adjustment of the best ma- 
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chinery in the world, foremen follow the 31 planters 
and at intervals open hills to count the seed deposits 
and make sure that each machine is doing its work. 
In addition, a purse of $100 is split into eight prizes 
between the eight men who do the best work and 
whose teams mark the straightest rows. With such 
method is it any wonder that the crop on this farm 
averaged 60 bushels per acre, against the average of 
32 bushels as given lowa by the government report 
for 1898 ? 

After the seeding, the harrowing, and it is done 
with extraordinary energy and concentration. 
hundred and forty sections of four-foot harrows sweep 
the fields like a charge of cavalry. Every time they 
move a mile together sixty-two acres are covered. 

When the 3,800 acres of corn are up and ready 
76 two-horse cultivators are put into it. The point 
in the first cultivation one way and in the second the 
other way is to get as close as possible to the corn ; 
but after the pains taken to place it there no plant 
must be left covered by a clod of earth. The field- 
hand must uncover it, and a foreman on horseback 
behind each twenty men is held responsible for his 
crew's work. In the third and final cultivation the 
earth is thrown up against the plant, the small weeds 
in the hill being smothered and the large ones pulled 
by hand. It will be of interest to merchants and to 
theological professors to learn that it is not the weed 
in the row, but the one in the hill which mars the 
beauty of the balance sheet. 

The corn being now three feet high, the inter- 
lacing roots and the overhanging stalks prevent further 
cultivation. Into this field, approximating one mile 
in width and six miles in length, are sent in October 
75 wagons and men for the husking. This takes 60 
days, and a row of cribs 10 feet wide and 16 feet high, 
half a mile long, are required to hold the crop. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA TREES. 
Jane A. Stewart, in Boston Transcript. 
ONCE upon a time—and it is not such a long time, 
either—the arid desert of Southern California knew 


no trees. The white man came, surveyed the land 
and saw that it was good. With immigration came 
irrigation and cultivation. 

Encouraged by the fact that, given water, anything 
will grow in this “ wonder region” the immigration 
of the shades to the sunshine land has reached a 
unique degree. One finds here the spruce and pine 
of the northland and the palmetto of the tropics pros- 
pering side by side. The Australian oak, the South 
American pepper, the Italian cypress, the Chinese 
bean, Florida’s magnolia, all the rare creations of the 
Orient—a cosmopolitan brotherhood of trees—lux- 
uriously flourishing in amicable contiguity along the 
highways and byways. 

One comes upon a beautiful residence grounds 
whose outer finish is a diversified border of rose tree, 
eucalyptus, orange, and palm in charming succession. 
One often sees the happy alternation of pepper and 
palm, cypress and eucalyptus, olive and almond. 
This very beautiful and effective combination is the 
shapely grévillea and leafy umbrella. Again the road- 
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way is bordered by a striking and popular contrast— 
the slender Norway spruce of the Northern latitudes 
and the stately fan palms of the tropics. 

Frequently a frugal orchardist, grudging even the 
roadside soil for purely decorative planting, carries his 
orchard proper out upon the sidewalk lines. Thus 
the lovely lemon with its distinctive upright branches 
and gaily green in its new top growth; the olive, 
most graceful of fruit trees, in dainty silvery green at- 
tire; the almond, the apricot, the prune; the fig tree 
of the Orient, with its spreading foliage ; the pome- 
granate, regal in cardinal bloom; and not least the 
orange, first among citrus fruits, whose “ beautifully, 
deeply, darkly ’’ green foliage is an endless delight to 
the eye—extend their rich fruit lavishly to the 
passers-by. 

One can imagine no more stately vanguard to the 
serried files of an orange grove than this lone line of 
the noble eucalyptus—the “‘ fever tree ’—whose aro- 
matic leaves are for the healing of the nation ; whose 
loosely hanging bark contains wonderful properties, 
and whose slender swaying tops seek heaven’s blue 
anywhere from fifty to one hundred feet above you— 
the very tree, which, planted about the Campagna, 
routed the malignant Roman fever. 

Again a tender young orchard or a fine residence 
plat is flanked by a row of the balsamic cypress, with 
its tapering tops like fingers pointing heavenward. 
Far away over the wide garden land, these cypress 
digits are frequently the only index to the cozy homes 
hidden within the luxuriant foliage of the orange 
groves. 

But woe betide the lovely cypress if unfortunately 
it be stationed on “ the dusty side”’ of the country 
road or city avenue, for its fine foliage catches and re- 
tains the pervasive dust, blown gray by the diurnal 
ocean breeze of summer. Again, however, what a 
magical change is wrought by the first welcome rain 
of fall, transforming gray old age to verdant ju- 
venescence ! 

But more recurrent than any other of the varied 
shades of the sunshine land is the deservedly popular 
pepper tree. Not half has been told of the perennial 
beauty and evergreen loveliness of this queen of semi- 
tropical shade-trees, with its pendulous, flashing, fern- 
like, green leaves and lovely drooping clusters of 
delicate white bloom and green and scarlet berries. 
A native of South America, it thrives magically in its 
sunny Californiahome. One is refreshed and soothed 
in the dry season by its perpetual green, kept fresh 
and nourished by taproots extending hundreds of feet 
beneath the arid, thirsty earth. Along the dusty 
roadside and in desert places we hail the pungent 
pepper, ‘a thing of beauty and a joy forever.”’ 


PROVERBS exert an undue influence over the human mind. 
Proverbs perverted may slay their thousands. Beware at this 
season of that one, ‘‘ Stuff a cold, and starve a fever.’’ The 
meaning of it is, ‘‘ Stuff a cold, and you will have a fever to 
starve.’’—Christian Register. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the tribulations of Greece, millionaires 
exist there, and one of them, Andre Syngros, a banker who 
died recently at Athens, has left his entire estate, valued at 
five million dollars, to charitable institutions. 
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Diseases in Puerto Rico. 

Harper's Weekly. 
Ir is customary to suggest hygienic rules and regulations by 
which the traveler in the tropics should be governed, but in 
practice he seldom lives up to the strict limitations of these 
formulz ; the army in Cuba and Puerto Rico, even where it 
was possible, never did, and, further, it is feared it never 
will. 

The most common physical ailments’ which overtake the 
unacclimated, as well as the native population, are, first, dys- 
entery, sometimes of so persistent a type as to cause death ; 
second, malarial and pernicious fevers, which take intermit- 
tent or malignant forms ; third, colds, catarrhs, pneumonia, 
and consumption. 

Dysenteries, mucous-membrane affections, and lung 
troubles may usually be, in large measure, prevented by sim- 
ple methods of taking care of the person. Never eat fresh 
fruits with which you are unfamiliar, is one rule, if dysentery 
is to be averted ; this rule is broken by nine out of every ten 
persons who are of an inquiring turn of mind, the rare and 
delicious fruits being a sore temptation to the appetite. Man- 
goes, bananas, and nisperos, while fine flavored and tempting, 
produce great distress in the average stomach by fermentation. 
Lemons (sweet and sour), limes, and oranges are considered 
safe, though the natives will never eat an orange after meals. 
The too constant or frequent use of lemon or lime juice is not 
beneficial to some systems, as it brings on a chronic acidity 
of the stomach. Dysenteries, which arise from malarial or 
bacterial poisoning of the intestinal tract, may be alleviated 
by strict dieting, but not prevented. Such diseases can be 
overcome by medical aid only. 

Malarial affections are universal, and those who make 
their homes in tropical countries are never immune for long 
periods against the visitations of this stealthy foe. 

The germs of malaria are no doubt oftenest carried into 
the system by drinking water, though the exact method or 
means of transmission is a much-mooted question with the 
medical fraternity. 


Count Tolstoy’s Daughter. 
Tue second daughter of Count Tolstoy, Maria,’a writer in 
Harper s Bazar says, is putting into practical operation some 


of her father's theories. When the family property was 
divided she refused to accept her portion, and though she 
lives at home, and is therefore in one sense dependent, she 
works in the fields with the peasants, and turns over the 
money she makes to those who are disabled by illness. The 
money she makes, to be sure, is not excessive. Twenty or 
thirty kopecks a day comprises all her gain—a kopeck being 
half a cent of our money. 

When asked why she did not devote herself to more 
lucrative labors, the better to provide for her indigent neigh- 
bors, she replied: ‘‘As a matter of fact, I know of nothing 
that I can do that will bring me in more money than my 
work in the fields does. I have not been trained to make a 
living equal to that which I now enjoy at home, and if I were 
forced to shift for myself I don’t know that I could do any 
better than by working as a peasant woman. As matters now 
stand, I have my living at home, and there is also this oppor- 
tunity to help the peasants. Besides earning a little money 
for them, I think that I am doing them some good by associa- 
ting with them. It took them a long while to get accustomed 
to my companionship, and I don't feel that even now they 
accept me as! should like to have them do; but a fey, at 
any rate, have learned to realize that 1am not playing with 
them or the work, and that I really want to be of service to 
them. What I shall succeed in accomplishing, by way of 
example and suggestion, is but an infinitesimal part of what 
is necessary to be done before the peasants learn what it is 
that my father believes the Bible teaches that men ought to 
be and do ; but it is a satisfaction to me to try to achieve even 
this slight result, and I am sure that already some of the 
women have views and ideas that they did not have when they 
saw me playing tennis or sitting in the music-room the day 
long.”’ 

A correspondent of the Sum worked for one day with her 
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in the fields, only to be too exhausted to stir until noon. But 
Maria was up again at dawn and out beside the peasants, 
seemingly as fresh as they. 


A DISPATCH from Alfred, Maine, on the 22d ult., says the 
private secretary of Speaker Reed, was at his home at that 
place, and said : 

‘** With regard to the war with Spain, Mr. Reed has been 
no more conservative than was President McKinley at the 
beginning. Mr. Reed has all along regarded it as unfor- 
tunate, and is still firm in the belief that it might and should 
have been averted.’’ 


Around the World in Thirty Days. 


J. G. PANGBORN, of Baltimore, who has just returned from 
Russia, says that in three years he expects, in company with 
Prince Hilkoff, the Russian minister of railways, (uncle of 
Prince Hilkoff, who is assisting the Doukhobors), to go around 
the world on the moon's schedule, or in thirty days. The 
itinerary from Baltimore would be as follows : 

Via the Baltimore and Ohio, the Milwaukee and St. Paul 
and the Great Northern it is, say, 3,150 miles to Seattle ; 
thence via the Pacific to Yokohama 4,500 miles, whence to 
Port Arthur via Nagasaki it is 1,200 miles more. At Port 
Arthur we leave ship, and, going ashore, take train on the 
Manchurian extension of the Trans-Siberian railway for St. 
Petersburg, 5,600 miles ; thence by rail direct to Berlin, 1,0co 
miles, and on to London, 750 miles. Ship again, this time 
on the Atlantic, to New York, 3,200 miles, winding up with 
the Royal Blue Limited, the concluding 200 miles or less. 

The total rail travel would be 10,700 miles and water 
travel 8,900 miles, an aggregate of 19,600 miles. An average 
of forty miles an hour by train and twenty by ship would in- 
sure the transit within thirty days. 


Interesting Suit for Damages. 
Harper's Bazar. 

THE attention of horsewomen is invited to a recent decision 
of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, affirming the verdict 
of the lower court, which directed Mrs. Caroline Swift, of 
New Bedford, and her daughter Helen, to pay $5,458 damages 
to Annie E, Adams, of Manchester, New Hampshire. It 
seems that in August, 1894, there was a ‘‘ coaching parade’ 
in New Hampshire. Mrs. Swift and her daughter went to it 
in a carriage drawn by two spirited horses driven by Miss 
Swift, who was then nineteen years old and weighed 108 
pounds. Coming home there was a procession of carriages 
on the road, and Miss Swift inadvertently ran the pole of her 
vehicle into the back of the carriage in front of her. This 
excited her horses so that she couldn't hold them, and they 
drove the pole against Mrs. Adam's back and injured her. 
Suit was brought in Mrs. Adam's behalf, and damages as 
aforesaid were awarded to her. 

The appeal seems to have been taken on the ground that 
Mrs. Swift was not responsible for her daughter's driving, and 
was improperly included asa defendant. The court held that 
the excursion was a joint undertaking of the two ladies ; that 
the mother was an equal promoter and manager, and nota 
mere guest, and that ‘‘under her control and direction her 
daughter, so inexperienced a whip that it might be negligent 
to allow her to drive on such an occasion, was driving, and 
driving carelessly.'’ So the verdict of the jury was upheld. 


IT is a curious fact that colds and kindred diseases are 
extremely prevalent in hot climates, because the pores of the 
skin are kept so constantly open. As a consequence, few 
people escape being afflicted for weeks at a time by some 
form of these distressing attacks, and a cold once contracted 
is very hard to cure. 


THE ‘‘ open door’’ now means an opening through which 
all the nations can run in and grab whatever they can lay 
their hands on.—[Indianapolis News. } 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


On the 25th ult., the United States troops in Luzon Island 
began an attack, ‘‘in force,’’ upon the Filipinos, advancing 
northward toward Malolos, which has been the seat of the 
Filipino government. The Islanders have desperately resisted, 
and the United States troops have slowly pressed them back. 
The fighting has continued up to this writing. The dispatches 
speak with satisfaction of heavy losses of the Filipinos; one 
from General Otis, on the 26th, says: ‘‘Our loss thus far 
moderate, enemy's heavy ;’’ another from him on the 28th 
says his troops inflicted ‘‘ considerable slaughter.’’ 

DISPATCHES from Washington state that it is evident that 
the military plan devised by General Otis, and which he 
attempted to put into execution on the 25th, failed. It was 
previously announced from Manila that he expected to cap- 
ture Aguinaldo, and end the war. A Washington special to 
the Philadelphia Ledger says: ‘‘ It isadmitted that the failure 
of General MacArthur to entrap Aguinaldo’s forces, by turn- 
ing their left flank, on the movement from Novaliches to 
Marilao, is a great disappointment.'’ The result was that 
the United States troops have been obliged to form one col- 
umn of advance upon Malolos, and to press forward, step by 
step. The heat is very great, and the country generally low, 
often covered with water. The plan of the Filipinos is to 
resist to the utmost, give way slowly, burn all the towns and 
villages they are forced to leave, and fall back into the moun- 
tains, if Malolos is captured. 

A LIST prepared in the office of the Adjutant-General, at 
Washington, shows the casualties of the United States troops 
in Manila, since February 4, to be 157 killed and 864 wounded. 

Among the killed, on the American side, is Colonel H. C. 
Egbert, formerly of Philadelphia, who commanded the 22d 
regiment United States Infantry. He was severely wounded 
in the fighting before Santiago, in Cuba, last summer, but 
‘declined to give up the army.’’ His family had accom- 
panied him to the Philippines. 

PRESIDENT MCKINLEY and party left Thomasville, 
Georgia, on the 27th ult., for Washington, where they arrived 
on the afternoon of the 28th. The President was the guest 
of Senator M. A. Hanna, of Ohio, who has a winter home at 
Thomasville. Visits were paid to Jekyll Island, (owned by a 
private club), to Jacksonville, and some other places. 

A DISPATCH from Washington to the New York Hera/d, 
on the 27th ult., says Vice-President Hobart will not again be 
a candidate, on the Republican national ticket with President 
McKinley. The renomination of the latter, next year, is as- 
sumed. Dispatches within the last fortnight have represented 
that this subject, and the choice of a candidate in Hobart’s 
place, have received careful consideration during President 
McKinley’s stay with Senator Hanna, at Thomasville, Ga. 
The Herald dispatch says that it is desired to have ‘‘a war 
hero’’ on the ticket, in Hobart’s place, and that some one 
conspicuous in the Philippines is being looked for by some. 

It is announced that the ‘‘ muster-rolls’’ of the Cuban 
army ‘‘are still in the custody of Senor Rafael Portuondo, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Military Assem- 
bly. Asa consequence the $3,000,000 sent by the United 
States to pay the Cuban troops remains in unbroken packages 
aboard the transport Burnside, at Havana."’ 

A MEETING of citizens of Philadelphia to organize more 
effectively the popular response to the call by the Czar for the 
international conference at the Hague, was held on the after- 
noon of the 24th inst., at the Y. M. C. A. rooms, at 15th and 
Chestnut streets. There was a good attendance for a prelim- 
inary meeting. Judge W. N. Ashman presided. The call 
for the meeting was signed by over sixty prominent citizens, 
including five judges, ex-governor Pattison, United States Dis- 
trict Attorney James M. Beck, Archbishop Ryan (Roman 
Catholic), Bishop Whitaker, (Episcopal diocese of Pennsylva- 
nia), Isaac H. Clothier, President Sharpless, of Haverford, 
and others. A permanent organization was effected, with 
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ex-Senator George F. Edmunds as Chairman, and it is hoped 
that the voice of Philadelphia will soon be more distinctly 
heard. 


THERE were vigorous debates in the Canadian Parliament 
on the 20th and 21st ult., upon the policy of the Laurier Ad- 
ministration in respect to ‘‘ reciprocity ’’ with the United 
States, the Alaskan boundary, etc. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the 
premier, replied to the attacks made by Sir Charles Tupper, 
the Conservative leader. He appeared to abandon ‘‘reci- 
procity,’’ and it was inferred from what was said by him and 
other Government leaders that the Joint High Commission on 
American and Canadian greatness, which recently adjourned 
in Washington, would not meet again. Sir Wilfrid deplored 
the death of the late Representative Nelson Dingley, of Maine 
(one of the United States Commissioners), and said that ‘‘a 
fairer man never lived.”’ 


THERE seems to be much ill feeling over the unsettled 
Alaskan boundary. A dispatch from Seattle on the 22d ult. 
represents Governor Brady of Alaska as saying in that city : 
‘« The Canadians will surely have a fight on their hands if 
they try to move the boundary on the Porcupine as they have 
on the Stickeen and the Lynn Canal passes. Do you think 
that 2,000 Americans, every one of them well armed, who 
have gone into a country and taken up claims on what has al- 
ways been considered American territory will let a handful of 
Canadian policemen move the boundary line at will? This 
boundary question is a serious one, and no one can tell how 
it is going to come out.”’ 


THE typhoid fever continues in Philadelphia. There were 
563 new cases reported for last week, (ending Third month 
25) and 38 deaths, making 5,443 cases, and 496 deaths since 
the first of the year. The mortality, it will be seen, is slightly 
over Io per cent. of the cases. Nothing has been done to im- 
prove the water supply. A large majority (twenty-four to 
thirteen) of Select Council voted, on the 23d ultimo, for the 
use of $3,200,000, (as proposed for a long time), for this pur- 
pose, but a two-thirds vote (twenty-seven yeas) could not be 
obtained. The whole effort therefore failed, and the legisla- 
tion will have to be again begun. 


ONE triumph of Peace is announced. The Port Arthur 
Ship Canal was formally opened at Port Arthur, Texas, on 
the 25th ult. It is 37,000 feet long, and will connect Port 
Arthur, the southern terminus of the Kansas City, Pittsburg 
and Gulf railroad, which controls the enterprise, with Sabine 
Pass, on the Gulf of Mexico. The canal will finally havea 
uniform depth of from twenty-five to thirty feet, and it is the 
intention to bring vessels up from the Gulf, thus creating a 
new outlet for traffic to Mexican, South American, and Euro- 
pean ports. 


Lucy M. SALMon, professor of history in Vassar College, 
who was one of the few strangers who witnessed the recent 
election of President Loubet at Versailles, contributes to the 
Review of Reviews an interesting description of the event. 
In the same issue Agnes C. Laut, a writer for the Canadian 
press, gives a statement of Canada’s case before the Anglo- 
American Joint High Commission, and thus affords us an 
opportunity to see the points in dispute from the other side. 


THE Catholic population of the United States, as given in 
the official directory of the church, is stated as 9,907,412. 
There are 12 archbishops, 80 bishops, 2,756 religious clergy, 
[members of the several ‘‘ orders,’’ etc.] 8,383 secular or 
parish clergy ; churches and chapels 11,571 ; 11 universities 
and 191 colleges for boys. The total number of children in 
Catholic institutions is 956,784. 


PROFESSOR von Holst, the historian, in a recent address 
in Chicago, showed that the difference between former expan- 
sions and that of to-day is that the former territorial acquisi- 
tions could and did become flesh of our flesh and spirit of our 
spirit, while with the Philippines ‘‘ it is the engrafting of proud 
flesh upon the body politic by a surgical operation."’ 
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- NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE winter and early spring in the South have been rough 
and cold. A letter from New Orleans, the middle of the 
month just closed, says: ‘‘ Imagine sleet and snow and ice 
in our climate and with our houses! Imagine the great Missis- 
sippi with ice floating from bank to bank for days past the 
city. Gardens are ruined. Vines which were the growth of 
years are dead, and rose bushes are so trimmed down that 
they look like gaunt skeletons. All the gardens look bare 
and naked though already the lawns are beautiful and the 
rose bushes are sending forth little sprouts.’’ 


—The figures of the American loss in the Philippine 
fighting, up to about the 18th ult., are stated to be: 104 
killed, 25 dead from wounds, 238 dead from disease, and 456 
wounded. Total dead 467, total casualties, 923. 


—A dispatch from Chicago, 27th, says that practically 


and loaded with grain, awaiting the opening of navigation. 
The loaded vessels at Chicago and South Chicago held at 
that date about 9,000,000 bushels of grain. 


—Navigation between Detroit and Cleveland was formal]; 
opened on the 27th, when a steamer started on the first trip 
of the year, with 100 passengers. Dispatches from Cleveland 
and Colchester, Ontario, on that date, said that Lake Erie 
was Clear of ice as far as could be seen. 


—It is now announced that no exclusive franchises 01 
concessions will be granted by the United States military 
authorities in Cuba that are not absolutely necessary. The 
occupation of the island being only temporary, it is thought 
to be wiser not to burden the municipalities with debt.”’ 

—The Baldwin locomotive works of Philadelphia have re- 
cently received orders for 70 locomotives for Russia's Man- 
churia line. The Westinghouse company, Pittsburg, also has 
large contracts for the adoption of its brake on all Russian 


every vessel at that end of Lake Michigan had been chartered 


Do You Know.... 


that three-fourths 
of the food value 
of wheat is bolt- 
2 ed out to make 

MA . flour white? 


Franklin 
* Mills Flour, 


A Fine Flour of the 


Entire Wheat, 
As _ ground by 


2 a 


the Franklin 
Mills, i is a little off white; there- 
in is where the richness lies—in 
its tint. This flour is a brain, 
bone, nerve and muscle builder— 
a life giver and sustainer. 

If your grocer does not keep 
Franklin Mills Flour, have him 
order some for you or send us 
his name and your order—we [4 
will see that you are supplied. 

See that the Flour delivered } 
bears our label; avoid substi- 
tutes. Booklet mailed free. 


The genuine made only by the 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N.Y. 


OUR 
Pasteur Thermometers 


FOR STERILIZING BABY’S FOOD 
Mailed to any address for 60 Cents 


H. C, BODEN & CO,, Stanutacturing 


S. E. Cor. 13th and Walnut Sts. 


ee 2” The Wonderful 


"| Golden 
ee Rose 


Hardy and bears all the time. 
A glorious profusion of gold and 
white roses at same time on 
same bush. Blooms all sum- 
mer from June till December. 
Finest, hardy ever-blooming 
rose for garden, trellis or ver- 
anda. Strong plants on own 
Roots. 15c. each, 2 for 25c. 
New Floral @uide 124 pages, tells all 
about 400 other choice flowers. Free. 
NARD & JONES CO. 
West Grove, Pa. 
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In one of Miss Muloch’s stories she 
says that ‘‘a cheerful heart seeth cheerful 
things,’’ and gives this incident in proof 
of it: 

A lady and gentleman were in a timber 
yard situated on the banks of a dirty, 
foul-smelling river. The lady said, ‘‘ How 
good the pine boards smell !’’ 

‘« Pine boards !’’ exclaimed the gentle- 
man ; ‘‘ just smell that foul river.”’ 

‘* No, thanks,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ I prefer 
to smell the pine boards.”’ 


A FOOL may make money, but it needs 
a wise man to spend it. Remember, it 
is easier to build two chimneys than to 
keep one going. If you give all to back 
and board there is nothing left for the 
savings bank. Fare hard and work while 
you are young, and you will havea chance 
to rest when you are old. A penny 
saved is a penny earned. 


A FEw days ago ‘‘ our cook '’ reported 
a ‘‘ fuzzy rain’’ in progress. This morn- 
ing ‘‘the freeze is still falling.’’—[Laing 
School Visitor. ] 

Any one who calls a citizen of Sierra 
Leone (Africa) a ‘‘ nigger ’’ violates the 
law of the land, and may have to face a 
suit for damages assessed by a colored 


jury. 
WHEN Queen Elizabeth died, 1603, 
Lady Scroope dropped a sapphire ring 


from the palace window to announce the 
event; her brother hastened with the 


greatest speed to deliver it to the Scotch | 


prince, James VI., 
of England. 


who became James I., 


Don QuIxoTE read romances till his wits, 
By nature weak, became extremely 
hazy ; 
The modern reader quite collected sits— 
It is the writers only who go crazy. 
: te Paper. | 


Dreer’s Garden Calenda 
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Seeds, 


e book of 168 
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HENRY A. DRE 


Compel your dealer to get 
you Macbeth lamp-chimneys 
— you can. 

Does he want your chim- 


neys to break? 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





Black Dress Textures 


Our showing of Black Dress Tex- 
tures is concededly as fine as any 
ever made in Philadelphia. Judge 
the prices of all by these few. 

All-wool French finish Serge, 
twill, double-width. 

Special price, 25 cents a yard. 

All-wool Plain Black Challis, usually 
40 cents. 

Special price, 31 cents a yard. 

English Mohair Brilliantine, brilliant 
lustre, 45 inches wide. 

Special price, 50 cents a yard. 

All-wool Grenadine Voile, a very desira- 
ble light weight fabric, 45 inches wide, 
excellent value. 

Special price, 75 cents a yard. 

English Mohair Brilliantine, a_ rich 
quality with a brilliant, high lustre, 45 
inches wide, the regular $1.00 quality. 

Special price, 75 cents a yard. 

All-wool Black Cheviot Suiting, the 
proper weight for Spring dresses, sponged 
and shrunk, 48 inches wide. 

Special price, $1.00 a yard. 


Samples sent upon request. 


surah 


Mail Orders receive prompi and accurate 
attention. 


Address orders ‘‘Depariment C."’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
aged PHILADELPHIA. 
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e of the best new and 
rd varieties,of 


Plants, Bulbs, Etc. 


povtensty Mustested, mailed FREE to 
his advertisement. 


R, 714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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NOTICES. 


** Rudyard Kipling’s works are the subject 
of the exercises to be delivered before the 
Friends’ Temperance Workers, Fourth month 
1, 1899. 

7 WALTER E. LINVILL, President. 

*.* The regular meeting of Concord First-day 
School Union will be held at Swarthmore meet- 
ing-house, on Seventh day, Fourth month 15, 
1899, convening atI0 a.m. All interested are 
invited to attend. 

HERBERT P. WorTH, Clerk 
ANNA P. SMEDLEY, \ oo 

*.* The united First-day evening meetings 
(Philadelphia), during Fourth month, will be at 
Fourth and Green streets at 7.30 o’clock. All 
are invited. 

*,* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
Committee of the Western Quarterly Meeting, 
will be held at Kennett Square on First-day, 
Fourth month 9, 1899, to convene at 3 o’clock 
p. m. SAMUEL H. BRooMELL, Clerk 

*,* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Providence, Delaware county, on 
First-day, Fourth month 2, at 3 o'clock p. m. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


*,* A meeting of the Salem First-day School 
Union will be held at Friends’ meeting-house, 
Woodstown, N. J., Fourth month 8, 1899, at 10 
o’clock a. m. 

The subject for discussion is, ‘‘ How can 
Friends best inculcate Peace principles ?”’ 
A cordial invitation extended to all 
ested. Joun G. BoRTON 

Louisa PowELL, 

*,* The Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches will at- 
tend meetings as follows : 

FourTH MONTH : 
2. Frankford, 10.30 a. m. 
16. West Philadelphia, 11 a. m. 
30. Fairhill, 3.30 p. m. 
FIFTH MONTH : 
21. Merion, 10.30 a, m. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


inter- 
, \ Clerks. 


“THE Government wants the pipestone 
quarries held by the Yankton band of 
Sioux, ostensibly as a site for additions to 
a Government Indian school.. These 
quarries, made famous_in Longfellow’'s 
‘‘Hiawatha,’’ and from_ which Indian 
pipes and ornaments are made, are situ- 
ated on the ‘‘ mile squaré’’ near Pipestone, 
Minn., specially reserved by the Yankton 
Sioux in the treaty of thirty years ago. 
The Indians have more of a sentimental 
than a business view of-the matter. They 
believe that many seasons ago, before the 
arrival of the white man, the Great Spirit 
set aside this quarry of red stone for their 
special use, and in recognition of this 
sentiment Congress four years ago passed 
an act declaring these lands vested abso- 
lutely in the Yankton band. 


‘‘] WANT to ask one more question,’ 
said little Frank, as he was being put to 
bed. ‘*Well,’’ acquiesced the tired 
mamma. ‘‘ When holes come in stock- 
ings, what becomes of the piece of stock- 
ing that was there before the hole came ?"’ 
—[Exchange]. 


Iris said that the Audubon Society's 
membership has now reached 16,000, 
with branches in fifteen States. 


ARMST2ONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 


Pit:shurgh. 
Pittsburgh. 


“eA 


maN your experience with White Leau 
have you ever been troubled with 


cracked, pulled or alligatored sur- 
faces, or have you ever heard of such trouble 
in the use of White Lead ? 


Never ; and 


these conditions were never 


known until the introduction of zinc white, 


‘‘combination lead,” and ready-mixed paints, 


the two last composed largely of zinc, barytes, 


whiting, etc., very little lead, if any. 


—Mr. E. P. Edwards, in“ Painters’ Magazine.” 


Mr. Edwards is the senior member of the firm of Messrs. 


BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
Cleveland. 
Salem, Mass. 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY” Louisville, 


FREE 


Edwards & King, Painters and Decorators, Elizabeth, N./ 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or varidus styles or 
combinations of colors forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 100 _Wilkam St, New York. 


SIX-DAY TOUR 
TO OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, AND WASH- 
INGTON VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

The fourth of the present series of personally- 
conducted tours to Old Point Comfort, Rich- 
mond, and Washington via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will leave New York and Philadelphia 
on Seventh-day next, the Ist proximo, affording 
a delightfnl and seasonable outing. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals ex 
route in both directions, transfers of passengers 
and baggage, hotel accommodations at Old 
Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington, and 
carriage ride about Richmond—in fact, every 
necessary expense for a period of six days—will 
be sold at rate of $34.00 from New York, Brook- 
lyn, and Newark ; $32.50 from Trenton ; $31.00 | 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other stations. 

OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY. 

Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including 
luncheon on going trip, one and_ three-fourths 
day’s board at that place, and good to return © 
direct by regular trains within six days, will be 
sold in connection with this tour at rate of 
$15 00 from New York ; $13.50 from Trenton ; 
$12.50 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other points. | 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. ; | 
or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Sees, | Broad Street i Seale, _ Fualedelphin. | 


Elwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


Fe a ie ith ade i ee PAP WPI RE IRIEL NEUSE RIE INANE IIIA IA! 


TYPEWRITERS > 


REBUILT nearly equal to new 


Fully guaranteed. Prices 50 per cent. to 75 
per cent. below list. Catalogue free. 


Philadelphia Typewriters Exchange, 
135 S. Sth Street, Philada. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
ae or N —— attention given to serv- 
DAIRI g families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia” Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Bede POPP OPP FU I at IVa I CeO Oe! nr, 


To Ca.iFornia AND Back, 
canny dismasntauianiglpptouiasannaneet 


176 pp., 176 illustrations. 
5 cts. 


Tue Moxt Snake Dance, 
60 pp., 64 illustrations. 
3 cts. 

Granpv CANON OF ARIZONA, 
32 pp., 15 illustrations. 
2 cts. 


Read 
These 
Books 


New Mexico Heattu Re- 

“SORTS, 80 pp., 31 illustra- 
tions. 2 cts. 

Arizona HEALTH Resorts, 


72 pp., 18 illustrations. 
2 cts. 


Las Vecas Hot Sprincs 
Mailed free 48 PP., 
for postage named * “* 


39 illustrations. 


They tell the story 


of wonderful sights and scenes, and 
special resorts for tourists and 
homeseekers in the Great West. 
They are published by the 


Santa Fe Route, 


are literary and artistic, and will 

make you better acquainted with 

the attractions of your own land. 
a HIGGINS, 


.A.T.& S. F.R 
Great Noctheen , Bldg 


» 
e 


CHICAGO. 


Pardee ahah Glade ela al he? Oe Pd ee i el ke Se ke ie ee ie Lahde adh ie adh ee gh ae ee 


a 


cr 


Ask dealers for 
them — see that 


these criss-cross 
lines. Pamphiet 
and our sample ———— 


oat 


Special Diabetic Food, for Diabetes. 
packages have Gluten Flour, for Reiesnnend Constipation, 
Barley Cry Crystals, for Kidney Troubles. 


offer mailed free. FARWELL & KMINAS, Watertowa, d. 2 Xo, LU. A 





_FRIBNDS? | INTELLIGENCER 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, oe RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Ponteent Investments are 


of 
ULKE: penta ey: 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. igor.” 


ae TS 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 


actual NET CosT. 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. 


President, 
HARRY F. WEST, 


It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 

ITs POLICIES ARE NON- a AND INCONTESTABLE. 
Vice-President, 

GEORGE K. JOHNSON. 


and Treasurer, 


HENR C. BROWN. 





tHe GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND 


EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


TRUST CO. 


elie DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 


OFFICERS : 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y. 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. 


i EATR OAS. Vice-President. 

N. B. NSHAW, Estate Officer. 

A. A. TACK SON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres. 
AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 


WM 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM., Solicitor. 
MANAGERS : 


Errincuam B. Morris, 

= A. Brown, Jr., 
enjamin W. Ricnarps, 

Joun B. Garrett, 


Pemserton S. Hutc HINSON, 


Wituam H. Jenks, 
Gereorce Tucker Bisenam, 
Witiram H. Gaw, 
Francis I. Gowen, 


Geo. H. McFappen, 
Henry Tatnatt, 
Isaac H. Croruier, 
Joun C. Sums, 
Jostan M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 





Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPIT - _— in), 
SURPL 


Interest allowed on Degen. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort- 
gage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from 2 and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R..RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


Roman S. Savrgs, 

. Botton WInpENny, 
oe Becker, 
Epwim S. Dixon, 
Warren G. Grirrits, 
‘womas R. Girt, Samvuet Bancrort, Jr., 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, Epwarp G. McCo um, 

Avrrep I. Purcurps. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
L 


AW 
Cavvuwriox }STENOGRAPH ER. 
Science ; 
14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street, Germantown. 


Nicuoras Brice, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
S. Davis Pace, 
osern R. Ruoaps, 
oun F. Lewss, 


Sdeghene 3 1-42-25 D. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY, 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
s ' grost, AND POINTS 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED. 


GILT | EDGE GOLD 


%o 
6 MORTGAGES 


in large and small amounts, 
upon properties in thriving 
and rapidly growing city in 
New York State. Principal 
and interest guaranteed by 
strong institution, 

For full information apply to 


AMOS M. GOVER, 


22 E. 42d St, piney aps City. 


J. T. JACKSON & & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
‘e 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS, 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 514 prct Interest. With Perfect Security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe + Co., Neb 
Josern Wupster, Wm. 
Pre. PP Eolier. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 


a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
leposits. 
A CHEAP, NEAT, CONVENIENT 
BINDER FOR 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Interest allowed on 


Will hold a full year, by packing close. 
Better, if used for half year. 

ee 25 cents, including postage, if sent by 
mail. 

By having your papers together, you have at 
the end of the year a valuable volume, of over 
1000 pages of reading matter. 
wheats a. . 
were. as can be mad Shall we 
hg methods 

» Phils. 


Hanscoms’. 
quality 
2 price catalogue 


No ae or sat open efensioe 





